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Sales. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF GEORGE III., QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE, WILLIAM IV., DUKE OF KENT, AND 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, DRA- 
MATIC AUTOGRAPHS, &c. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, August 9, 
and following day, at 1 o'clock most punctually, a COL- 
LECTION of extremely interesting AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
including 22 letters of George III., seven letters of Queen 
Charlotte, 19 letters of William IV., 41 letters of the Duke 
of Kent, and a large mass of correspondence relative to the 
Duke of Kent and other members of the Royal Family : 
miscellaneous autographs (collected by the late Mr. John 
Nash), including those of Royal and noble personages, poets, 
literary characters, an extensive series of letters of actors 
and actresses, interesting letters of Edmund Kean, the 
Kemble family, Mrs. Siddons, &c.; anda collection of en- 
gravings, mostly portraits, to illustrate the autographs. 
May be viewed the day before the sale. Catalogues will be 
sent on application. 





New Publications. a 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
A Third Edition of the 


PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
strongly bound in cloth. 

“ We perceive the traces of some masterly hand employed 
upon the laborious and responsible task of selection and com- 
pression. re . A work which cannot be too 
widely disseminated, but especially adapted for those to 
whose service it professes to be dedicated—schools and young 
persons.”—John Bull. 


WittIaM BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


PERSONS. 





FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) JUNIOR ATLAS. 
With a Copious Index and 17 Maps, Price, bound, 5s. 


JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY: containing SEvENTEEN Maps, finely 
Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the use of 
Schools and Families. By A. FINDLAY, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “A Modern Atlas,” &c. 


London : Witt1am TecGe and Co., Pancras-Lane Cheapside. 





New and improved edition, with additions, price 3s. 
PRES VILLE'S FIRST STEP TO 
FRENCH; indispensable to, and in harmony with, 
all French Grammars: being a Collection of Progressive 
Familiar Conversations, in French and in English, showing 
a Parallel between the Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence 
and Idioms of the Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with 
Grammatical Observations on a New Plan. By F. M. DE 
CHERVILLE. 
New and improved edition, with additions, 
price reduced to 3s. 
E PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER 
for the NURSERY ; or, Easy Lessons in French, for 
Young Beginners. By Mons. LE PAGE, author of “ L’Echo 
de Paris,” ‘‘ The French Prompter,” &c. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. Lone- 
MAN, of whom a list of M. Le Page’s works may be had 
gratis. 





BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 


3 
ONGFELLOWS KAVANAGH, 
complete Is., this day in Slater’s Shilling Series 

Monthly. Already issued: Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,” 
Lamartine’s “ Raphael,” Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion,’ Beck- 
ford’s “ Vathek,” Emerson’s “Twelve Essays.” 16mo, 
green cloth, gilt, ls. each. Also, uniform, 


II. 

BREMER’S NOVELS, complete 

edition, one on the 15th of each month. Now ready: The 

Home, 2 vols.; Strife and Peace; the H——— Family. 
1s. each, 


III. 

SLATER’S HOME LIBRARY. No. |. 
The Log Cabin; or, the World before You, by Mrs. LEE. 
The first of a popular and classical Series of convenient 
pocket companions. 





46, Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In foolseap 8vo., with Portrait, engraved by Finden, 

The LIFE and LITERARY 
REMAINS of BARBARA HOFLAND, Author of “ The 
Son of a Genius,” ‘Tales of the Manor,” ‘ Patience,” 
** Reflection,” ‘ Decision,’ &c. By THOMAS RAMSAY, 
Author of ‘‘ A Glance of Belgium and the Rhine.” 

In i vol. demy 18mo , with Frontispiece and appropriate 
cloth cover. 

The ANCIENT KNIGHT; or, 
CHAPTERS on CHIVALRY. By tke Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, 
B.C.L. Incumbent of St. James’s, Enfield: being the Seconp 
VOLUME OF THE VACATION SERIES. 

In one vol. foolscap 8vo., cloth, with Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d. 

The LIFE of SAINT PAUL, for 
Schools and Young Persons. By the Rev. Dr. BIBER, of 
Roehampton. 

Second edition, with Index, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

SPECULUM EPISCOPI : the Mirror 
of a Bishop. 


1 y nn - 

The HOLY OBLATION. <A Manual 
of Doctrine, Instructions, and Devotions, relative to the 
Blessed Eucharist. By an Anglo-Catholic Priest. In royal 
32mo., price 2s. 6d., embossed cloth, and 5s. morecco, with 
Illustrations to each division of the book. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the 
COLLECTS, with Illustrations from Holy Scripture. By 
the Rev. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER SPENCER, M.A., 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. In 18mo., stiff cover, 
9d., or incloth ls. By post, ls. 1d. 


HENRY of EICHENFELS,—and 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Newly translated from the German by 
the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, late one of the Classical Masters 
of Christ’s Hospital, London. In 18mo., bound, price 2s. 6d. 


HEARTSEASE and DEWDROP. 
A Tale forChildren. By ‘“‘C.M.” Inroyal 16mo., elegantly 
bound, price 2s. with Plates. 

TALES of KIRKBECK;; or the 
PARISH in the FELLS. By the Author of “Lives of 
Certain Fathers,” &c. Second edition, in 1 vol. cloth, 
3s. 6d., or by post, 4s. 

“We trust these tales will obtain the circulation they 
deserve, and be but the forerunner of others from the same 


pen.” — Guardian. 
LIVES of the FATHERS of the 
Edited by the Rev. 


CHURCH in the FOURTH CENTURY. 
W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 


In 1 vol., feap. 8vo., 6s. by post, 7s. 
PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED; a Series of Lecture- 
Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 5s. 6d. 
*,* The library edition, demy 8vo., cloth, price 12s, may 
still be had. 


By the same Author, 

The EUCHARIST, its History, 
Doctrine, and Practice, with Meditations and Prayers suit- 
able to that Holy Sacrament. Second Edition. In demy 
8vo., 12s. cloth. 


AIDS to a HOLY LIFE; in Forms 
for Self-Examination, General and Particular. Compiled 
from various sources, with an Introduction, explaining the 
manner in which the duty should be performed. By the 
late THOMAS H. B. BUND, A.M., a Priest of the English 
Chureh. New Edition, with Preface and Memoir of the 
Author. In 18mo., price ls. cloth, red edges, by post, ls. 6d. 


WILMOT’S MIDSHIPMAN’S 
FRIEND ; or, Hints for the Cockpit. By ARTHUR PARRY 
EARDLEY WILMOT, Captain Royal Navy. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


cloth. Second Edition. 
MANNING the NAVY. By the 


same Author. A statement in which the evils and losses 
arising from the present system are set forth, and a remedy 
is proposed, whereby a permanent Navy may be established, 
and the moral, social, and physical condition of the British 
Seamen improved. 1 vol., feap. Syo. Cloth, uniform with 
the above, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
will publish for August 1, 1849, 
‘TRE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
SELECT LITERATURE. Part VII., price ls. THE 
BIBLE HISTORY. Part!I. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.R.S. 
Also just published, 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, Vol. IL 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. With a Frontispiece of Miniature 
Portraits, engraved on Stecl. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


London: CHaries Knicut, 90, Fleet Street; and sold 
all Booksellers in London and Country. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Q* THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
By W. J. FOX, M.P. 

By the same Author, price 5s. 6¢., Vol. [V. and last of 

LECTURES addressed chiefly to the 
Working Classes ; including a Speech on Mr. Hume’s motion 
for Representative Reform, and a Prefatory Address of 
**Counsels to the Working Classes.” 

CHARLES Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


GUIDE TO AUTHORS, TRANSLATORS, AND 
POSSESSORS OF UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS, 
Seventh Edition, Revised, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, post 
free to orders addressed to the Publishers, 
THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING and 

PUBLISHING ASSISTANT, a Practical Guide for 
Authors in the publication of new works. 

‘* Every one who has written or may write for the press 
should possess this work.” Metropolitan. 


SauNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





In two series of 12 Maps each, each series Is. 6d., separate 


Maps, in dozens, ls. 6d. 
C 


OLLINS’S CONSTRUCTIVE 
MAPS are the outlines and projections of the College 

Atlas Maps, printed on hard paper to be suitable for writing 
on and colouring. Each is accompanied by a list of the prin - 
cipal places to be inserted in it, with their latitudes and 
longitudes. The Maps of the College Elementary Geography 
price 1s. 6d., also make admirable copies, being drawn to the 


same scale, and very clear and distinct. Published (for the 
proprietors) by H. G. CoLiins, 22, Paternoster-row. 





Strongly and elegantly half bound in morocco, 31. 3s. 
. , mira Tr “1 
HE NEW BRITISH ATLAS 
(large imperial 4to.), containing a complete set of 
County Maps, with all the Railroads and Stations accurately 
laid down, Cities, Towns, and most considerable Villages, 
Parks, Rivers, Navigable Canals, Roads, &c., preceded by 
folded Maps (lined with cloth) of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and North and South Wales. The whole carefully revised 
and corrected to the present time. Each Map may be had 
separately. Coloured, mounted on linen, and folded in case 
for pocket, price Is. 6d. Published (for the proprietors) by 
H. G. Cotiins, 22, Paternoster-row. 


Full Coloured, in half bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 
patent binding, price 27. 12s. 6d. 
~ .pDmd . DAT a ‘ 
YILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD, in 60 elephant 4to Maps. A new 
and very considerably improved edition, with a most volu- 
minous tabular index recollated. All the plates corrected 
up to the present time, and all modern discoveries intro 
duced ; the colonies accurately mapped, &c. This exter 
and improved volume, although greatly increased in beaut) 
and value, is not altered in price. The Is. 6d. monthly parts 
are continued ; there is also an edition in 2s. monthly parts. 
Published (for the proprietors) by H. G. CoLLiys, 
Paternoster-row. 
Large imperial 8vo., strongly bound with patent 
rubber back, 12s. “ 
MHE COLLEGE ATLAS, 
admitted to be the best and the cheapest Atlas pub- 
lished for educational purposes, is composed of 30 hands¢ me 
maps, dsstinctly coloured, with an alphabetical index of the 
latitudes and longitudes of 25,000 places. It also contains a 
plate of the mountains, waterfall=, and rivers in each he mi- 
sphere, so drawn as to exhibit at one view their comparative 
importance. ; : oe a 
Gilb rt’s Junior Atlas, a Selection from the College Atlas, 
containing 11 maps and index to 9,000 places, is admirably 
adapted for the lower forms preparatory to introducing she 
College Atlas. : 
Published (for the proprietors) by H. G. CouLins, 22, Pater- 
noster-row. 
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: 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR. 
SECOND EDITION. Revised, in 1 Vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 
For an elaborate critical analysis of this remarkable work, see the Edinburgh Review, just published, in which it is 
characterized as “not only worthy, but likely, to take its place among those fine, though not faultless, performances, which 
will hereafter represent the poetical literature of England, in the first half of the nineteenth century.” 
Il, 
Volume V. of 
DIARY, WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND A GENERAL INDEX, 
Completing the New and Enlarged Edition of this Interesting Work. Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 10s. 6d. bound. 


PEPYS’ 


III. 
MR. DISRAELI’S CONINCSBY. 
Cheap Standard Edition, with a New Preface and Portrait. 1 Vol. 6s. bound. 
“ Coningsby has passed from the popularity of the season to an enduring reputation as a standard work. It is not 
merely as a novel that it is interesting, but as a popular exposition of the author’s political ideas.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
IV. 
LADY KAYE’S 
BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 


2 Volumes. 2ls. 


“'Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, they are not less interesting on 
account of the romantic history with which the sketches are interwoven.”—John Bull. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, VALERIE. 


2 Volumes. 
“ A very life-like and interesting story. Capt. Marryat’s fame will lose none of its brightness by the publication of thiS 
charming autobiography.”— Weekly Chronicle. 
VI. 
THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 


Edited by Miss LAMONT. 3 Volumes. 


A NOVEL. 


VII. 
THE KING AND THE COUNTESS. 
By 8. W. FULLOM, Esq. 3 Volumes. 


“An excellent romance, abounding in striking adventures and animated descriptions. The plot is excellent, withont 
being too intricate. The conversations are animated, sparkling, and well sustained.” —Dispatch. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marrinoroven-Strreer. 





THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


(With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names,) from 1814 to 1846. 


In One large Volume, 8vo., cloth lettered, price 1/. 8s. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE ABOVE, 
Or, BIBLIOTHECA LONDINENSIS. 
8vo., cloth lettered, 14s. 

To Authors, Clergymen, Librarians, Book Societies, &., it is unnecessary to point out the mass of information collected 
in this volume ; its utility in arranging or forming libraries; in tracing the different authors who have written on particular 
subjects; and in surmounting the difficulty of selecting the various books required for reference in preparing works for 
uaa in the Arts, Sciences, Divinity, and all other branches in the wide range of English Literature and Classica 

udy. 


The Index is Classified, so that it may be applied to all Catalogues of Works published within the same period, which are 
arranged under the Authors’ Names. 


A copious Alphabetical Table of Reference is added, which embraces all the subjects. 
Also, Just Published, 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE ABOVE WORKS, 


Containing all the New Works published during the Years 1846 to January 1849, inclusive, with their sizes, prices, and 
publishers’ names ; also the New Editions, altered in price, with a 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE NEW WORKS. 


*,* In this Supplement all the Works published in Series are arranged for the first time under the Author’s Name or 
Subject in the regular Alphabet, by which plan the difficulty of ascertaining in which Series a particular Work is to be 
found is remedied by its being twice Catalogued. 


T. HODGSON, 13, Paternoster Row, and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS 


Just published by Mr. NEWBY. 
ii 





> 
In 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d. 


THE WOODMAN. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of “ Darnley,” ‘ The Gipsy,” ‘ The Robber,” 
“The Forgery,” &c. 

“‘One of the very best among the best of Mr. James’s 
romances.”—Morning Herald. 

“ From first to last in the author’s best manner.” —Literary 
Gazette. 

“It may fairly challenge comparison with the very best of 
its predecessors.” —Morning Post. 

“Mr. James returns to the field of his primitive success : 
with renovated vigour.’’—-Observer. i 

“Of all the historical romances the ‘ Woodman’ is im- \ 
measurably the best.” 

““A much more accurate conception of the times of which 
he treats may be formed by a careful investigation of this 
romance than from any of our regular histories.”—Critic. 


I. 
Ne oe 7 7 i 
THE RECTORY GUEST. 
By the Author of “‘ The Gambler’s Wife.” 

“TItis a powerful, affecting tale, full of passionate human 
strnggles and soul-subtle developments of character.”— 
Jerrolf’s Paper. 

“Let the person who desires to have his attention 
absorbed take up ‘ The Rectory Guest.’”—Morning Herald. 


SELF-DEPENDANCE. 


“Tt ineuleates an excellent lesson.”—Naval and Military 
Gazette, 


Iv. 
MABEL CARRINGTON. 
By the Author of ‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter.” 
“Blending the wit of Dickens and the sarcasm of 
Thackeray.” —Dispatch. 
“Written by a powerful hand.”—Obdserver. 
“ A story of thrilling interest.’—Morning Herald. 


f 
i 
I 
; 
é 
: 


7. 
Second Edition of 


GEORGINA HAMMOND, 


‘The author has command over power and pathos.”— 


Atheneum, 


Vi. 
RIZZI1O0. 
Edited by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“More readable than ninety-nine out of every hundred 


so-called historical novels.”—Athenceum. 


“In every way calculated to be popular.”—Wew Monthly. 
Important Works m History, Politics, &e. 
z. 
Vols. I. and II., price 18s. each. 


A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


y W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 
‘The work is of great literary value.”— Times. 
‘A better book has never been presented to the reading 


public.” — Observer. 


**A most valuable work.”—WNew Quarterly Review. 


Il. 
A Second Edition, price 21s. 


MANNERS a CUSTOMS OF THE 


REEKS. 


Illustrated from Ancient Vases, with 54 Subjects. 
“We have but one word to apply to this yolume—it is 


delightful. Delightful for its great learning, conveying in- 
telligence in the most easy and popular form. Great pains, 
fine taste, and large expense, are evident thronghout.’— 
Literary Gazette. 


* By this plan, the actual life of a Greek in his march from 


the cradle to the grave is paraded before you—the direct 
appeal to the eye renders it uncommonly clear and vivid.”— 
Spectator. 


Il. 

ANALOGIES AND CONTRASTS 
Or, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “ Revolutions of Russia,” &c. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. (just re 


ady), 
BEFORE AND AFTER, 


In 3 vols. (just ready), 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
By Mrs. LOUDON, Author of “ First Love,” &c. 
VI. 
In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (just ready. 


y.) 
PAST AND FUTURE EMIGRATION; 
Or, THE BOOK OF THE CAPE. 
0 be continned Monthly, price Is. 


T 
LOUIS BLANC’S MONTHLY REVIEW, 
THE NEW WORLD 


OF POLITICS, ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 
Published under his immediate inspection. 
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NOTICE 

The Second pag aged Past of Tue Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, 8s., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- 
lation and distant readers. 

TueE Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on cere in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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HISTORY. 

A Narrative of Events in Vienna from Latour 
to B tatisohgrats (September to November, 
1848). By Berryotp Aversacn. Trans- 
lated by Fouts Epwarp Tartor. With 
an Introduction and Appendix. London: 
Bogue. 1849. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 





Wes cannot refrain from availing ourselves of 
the present extraordinary dearth of new books 
to amuse our readers with some further ex- 
tracts from this one, which has so much of 
present as well as of permanent interest. 

This was the 


ENTRY OF WINDISCHGRATZ. 


29th.—The fourth Sunday. The whole city has the 
appearance of a man worn out with fatigue, who sits 
down to take breath, but is instantly impelled on again 
by restless impatience. There is an armistice. It is 
said that the Municipal Council and the Council of 
War have determined on a surrender, and, as the con- 
ditions demanded cannot be fulfilled, they have requested 
Windischgriitz to march into the city himself and to 
enforce their execution. But the simple fact that this 
is said, and yet that no one knows the truth of the re- 
port, shows the hopeless confusion that prevails. 

In the evening a meeting was summoned of men of 
trust, from all the companies, to consult respecting the 
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aeceptation of the conditions. It was determined that 
an end should immediately be put to hostilities. The 
news of this raised violent excitement in all the street 
groups: some were for persuading the people not to lay 
down their arms, others endeavoured tocalm them. As 
I was walking along the street, I heard a man ina 


troop exclaim, “ Tka city is surrendered from want of 


powder and shot.”—“ No,” cried another, “ from over- 
abundance of treachery.” 

The foul turn which passion takes, when its hopes 
are destroyed, was now visible ; men whose names had 
before been mentioned only with the highest veneration, 
were now denounced as despicable traitors. “Unmask 
yourselves !” exclaimed the National Guard and the 
Legion one to another in a tone of bitter scorn. 

One citizen, on hearing that the surrender was re- 
solved upon, quietly unbuckled the strap from his 
musket, and put it into his pocket, saying, “I bought 
it, and paid for it, thirty good krentzers, and the im- 
perial troops shall not have it, though I’m forced to give 
up my musket.” 

A great part of the citizens seemed inclined to 
resign themselves quietly to their fate, as inevitable ; 
but the proletarians and the military deserters continued 
full of ardour for the fight: they marched about in 
large troops, occupied the bastions, and made every 
preparation for carrying on the struggle. 

It was an unpardonable error, that the resolution 
which had been agreed upon to surrender the city was 
made public at night. How frightful to think of the 
horrors which may take place in such a night, with 
armed crowds, roving about, refusing to yield and 
ready to dare everything! What power can prevent 
most horrible outrage, indiscriminate murder, and in- 
cendiarism ? 

I walked about the streets with several friends till 
late at night. All was still and quiet, as in a state of 
the profoundest peace. The people deserve the highest 
praise, they are worthy of better leaders. In the midst 
of tumult and war, left almost wholly to themselves, 
they scrupulously refrain from disturbing the peace of 
domestic life. ‘“ Property is sacred,—was in many 
instances written by the people on the closed shops ; 
and I was told by an eye-witness of the fact, that men 
in rags and tatters had gone to the Municipal Council, 
to deliver up plate, which they had taken from deserted 
houses in the suburbs to save it from the hands of the 
Croats. Noble Viennese! the day of your glory will 
yet dawn, although you are now imprisoned amid swords 
and bayonets. 

30th.—The surrender is determined on; but the 
proclamation of the Commander-in-chief announcing 
this, which was placarded in the streets, is torn down 
by armed men, and I see only fragments of it here and 
there. What will be the end of this state of things ? 
Already friends have actually to make themselves 
known, as we meet them in the streets,—so altered is 
their appearance, by clipping their beards and hair and 
change of dress. 

At noon the alarm was beaten again. What now? 
The Hungarians are come—at this moment fighting is 
going on. No one will believe it, and yet who can wish 
purposely to deceive? Every one again flies to arms. 
A wish I had long felt was now gratified; through a 
member of the Diet I obtained permission to ascend St. 
Stephen’s tower with him. We found there a great 
excitement. Near the belfry, close to the watchman’s 
dwelling, telescopes were fixed pointing in four directions. 
One person after another of those who were taking 
observations said aloud what he saw, and this was put 
down in writing in the little chamber. We were able 
to descry with tolerable distinctness the close of a 
battle: it was in the direction of Inzersdorf. I could 
plainly see the “Imperialists” load their field-pieces, 
the skirmishers lie down in the intrenchments, the 
cavalry drawn up, and from time to time wounded 
soldiers borne off. Messenhauser had already sent 
down the news, and spread it through the city on slips 
of paper, that a battle had been descried, that nothing 
decisive could yet be ascertained, but that the people 
must be prepared for all hazards. It was also an- 
nounced that the battle was drawing further off. Below 
in the city there was an incessant beating of drums. 
We mounted higher up the tower to Messenhauser, who 
was taking observations from the wooden balcony near 
the summit 

Messenhauser looked very much worn; he repeatedly 





drew ont his telescope, and then shut it up again. Some 
one present observed, “ The tragical watchword of our 
days, ‘too late; seems to hold good with the Hunga- 
rians.” Messenhauser nodded, without answering. 

Messenhauser was in a very critical position: in the 
city he was called a coward and traitor; and, actuated 
by a last enthusiastic hope, he was led, after the con- 
clusion of the capitulation, to spread the news in print 
respecting the movements of troops outside the city, 
and, if not to command, yet to exhort the people pretty 
plainly to remain under arms. 

Pressing demands were continually brought to 
Messenhauser from the city, stating that there was a 
general wish to attack the Leopoldstadt, and calling on 
him to give the necessary order: with this he declined 
to comply, yet at the same time he did not restrain the 
eagerness for battle. It must, however, be observed 
that, had he energetically opposed these demands, his 
head would have instantly paid the penalty. All the 
curse attendant upon indecision and half measures 
lowered upon the country around with the evening 
mists which were now falling. The Committee of 
Students, which had been dissolved, and had again 
assembled on the approach of the Hungarians, had 
already sent a requisition to Messenhauser, stating that 
from his total want of energy he had forfeited the 
general confidence, and demanding that he should 
immediately resign his command. Messenhauser took 
the paper from the student who brought it, read it twice, 
nodded, and quietly folding the letter handed it to me, 
observing, “ What say you to this ?” 

“You will of course answer this,” I said, “that you 
can only resign your command into the hands of those 
from whom you received it. You were chosen by the 
General Staff, and not by the Committee of Students.” 
He asked me for my pencil and wrote his answer. 

At dusk other messengers arrived, and amongst the 
rest Dr. Becher and Lébenstein. They demanded 
Messenhauser’s unconditional and immediate resignation: 
Fenneberg was to succeed him. I spoke eagerly against 
this proceeding, and had a violent discussion with 
Becher. A National Guard, who had accompanied the 
others, drew me aside, and whispered. “ Your talking 
thus may cost you your head. Fenneberg is at this 
very minute Commander-in-chief; Messenhauser may 
now do as he likes.” 


We have already seen the Students in 
deliberation and in action, let us now glance 
at them in defeat : 


We went to the University: a wild scene presented 
itself in the court-yard of the Aula. Piles of arms 
were heaped up, which had been brought thither from 
the suburbs and by the citizens. A large body of 
women had armed themselves; and one in particular, 
with her hair dressed @ l'enfant, kept flourishing her 
right arm in the air, looking up to the stars, and 
exclaiming wildly against the cowardice of the men, 
who submitted to be shamed by women. This troop of 
Amazons marshalled themselves and marched toward 
the city. It was a disgusting farce. 

But there was more cause for fear from a crowd of 
men who now collected, exclaiming, “ Let’s go about in 
the city, and kill every Imperialist (black-and-yellow) 
we meet!” From the top of the flight of stone steps 
I tried to address the excited crowd: many kept up a 
disturbance and would not hear a word, but one man 
shouted out with a lusty voice, “ Silence! he is a 
student—let’s hear him!” I then explained to them 
that it was impossible to find out their enemies, and 
that they would only murder the innocent. A Styrian, 
who came up just then, assisted me in quieting the 
people. One of the men, however, exclaimed, “ There’s 
enough talk—let us march at once to the Burg, and 
burn the throne and saw off the head of the Emperor 
Francis!” The crowd was quickly marshalled and 
marched off. 

It was quite affecting to see several students who 
entered the room one after another—young men full of 
vigour and courage: grief, depicted in their faces and 
in their words, seemed completely to weigh them down, 
as they expressed their sorrow that they had not fallen 
on the barricades, at such or such aspot: death—death 
was all they desired. I observed one fine young man 
in particular, sitting motionless on a chair, with his 
arms crossed on his breast, and staring vacantly, as he 
muttered to himself, “ All is lost, all ——’ 
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What a noble and devoted spirit has animated this 
whole population, and how shamefully has it been 
sacrificed by the leaders! This very night may bring 
scenes of horror,—the disorganization is general. 

Behold 

THE CITY AFTER THE SIEGE. 

On my return across the square “ Am Hofe,” I saw 
some men of gigantic figure—grenadiers—working with 
sledge-hammers by torchlight: they had destroyed the 
lamp-post on which Latour had been hung, and were 
now working to shatter and root up the stump of the 
post; close by lay the pile of iron: at every stroke the 
crowd raised a loud hurrah. All trace of the barbarous 
act was to be swept from the face of the earth; and 
yet who knows how many of the very people who now 
stood by shouting, were equally vociferous at the siglit 
of the murder? 

The houses were illuminated up to the fifth story, 
and everywhere white flags 
were hung out upon poles. Many of the 
citizens had tied white handkerchiefs round their left 
arm as flags of peace. They conversed with the sol- 
diers who were drawn up in all the streets, and I con- 
tinually heard expressions of compassion when the latter 
related the hardships they had suffered. 

A great body of flames were rising from the Burg, 
—the library and church of the Augustines were on fire. 

The Croats roved about the streets in swarms in 
quest of plunder. One of my friends, a well-known 
author from Prussian Saxony, was stopped by them and 
searched for powder: they rifled all his pockets, until 
one of them found his watch, with which he decamped, 
shouting out, “ Powder! powder !” 

Gentlemen and ladies were seen walking arm-in-arm 
in the streets, feeling more safe there than in the 
houses. The whole city was all at once filled with 
soldiers, as if by magic; wherever we turned troops 
were drawn up. There was a powerful excitement, 
and the soldiers were probably as much in fear of the 
Viennese, as the latter were of them; the soldiers 
seemed to believe that there was still a desperate party 
lying in wait to surprise and attack them. 


honest 


Turn now to 
A SCENE IN A SIEGE. 
3lst.—Hardly had I reached the street, when I 
suddenly heard a fearful roar of cannon from the Burg: 
one report followed another in quick succession, while 
the rockets flew whizzing aloft over our heads. The 
people in the streets kept close to the houses; but it 


was impossible to get along, for the inhabitants, in their | 
fright and anxiety, threw all the arms they possessed | 


out of the windows, to get rid of every sign of resist- 
ance 
the Café Francais: a number of others, men and women, 
had also sought refuge there. 
whizzing down the palace of the Archbishop and fell 
close to us: it burned for some time on the pavement, 
and at length we took it up: the empty case emitted a 
strong mephitic smell. 

Hundreds of muskets, swords, and pistols were lying 
in open magazines in the square of the “ Brand.” A 
student, who was with us, called to a workman passing 
quietly along with an axe on his shoulder: they 
managed together to raise the flat stone which covered 
the underground sewer, and concealed in the latter all 
the arms it would hold, after which they replaced the 
stone. No sooner had they done this, than the people 
came running out of the houses, exclaiming that this 
would bring suspicion on them all; they lifted up the 
stone again, and took out the arms. 

Meanwhile the roar of cannon continued incessantly : 
balls, grenades, and rockets flew aloft in all directions. 

We conclude with a sketch of 

ROBERT BLUM. 

We went to the Aula: as we entered, Blum was in the 

middle of his speech; the hall was not very full, and 


there were no symptoms in the Assembly of that serious | 


and solemn elevation of feeling which a forcible address, 
spoken from the heart, and speaking to the heart, 
excites in ay audience. 
riveted to the spot by what they heard, the people were | 
sauntering up and down at the end of the hall. But 

what indeed remained to be said, when the flames of | 
war blazed up on every side? What power have words 


—curtains, sheets, &e.— | 


I stood up under an open arched passage, near | 


Presently a rocket came | 


Instead of being absorbed and | was done on account of the soldiers; and Blum himself 


| still perpetuated, When the delinquent was ready for 





to kindle the ardour more? Iam sorry that Robert 
Blum allows himself to be made a tool of by such men, 
who parade his intimacy, and to see him demean him- 
self by showing off to the Viennese his powers of 
| oratory. In this speech, moreover, there was nothing 
| that displayed the reflection of an impassioned enthu- 
siasm. With his well-known facility of expression, and 
his quiet mastery over lengthy periods, he exposed the 
old crimes of the court party, only gently intimating 
the necessity of exciting a terrorism against internal 
| foes, but leaving his hearers to decide whether these 
| internal foes were persons, or the impulses of their own 
hearts. The address was received with repeated hurrahs 
at every powerful expression and clever turn of speech. 
| The measured, pulpit-toned strings of words which 
dropped off like beads on a rosary, allowed pauses for 
the hurrahs without causing interruption; after each 
burst of applause, the speaker quietly continued. 
Every minute he seemed to be coming to the end,—now 
—and now—there must be a close; but no, there was 
always something more to follow: in conclusion he ex- 
horted the people to courageous perseverance, adding 
that he and his companions were ready with them to 
conquer or fall. 
A student next mounted the platform, and proposed 
a Vivat for Blum, the Frankfort Left, and the German 
Fatherland; and thus the meeting ended. On their 
way home, the people crowded around Robert Blum, 
who had the Calabrian hat with waving feathers on his 
head and a sword at his side. Some pressed up to him, 
and seized him by the arm; Blum, however, did not 
appear to be at his ease in such a crowd; he is too 
clever, and too old a stager in politics, not to see at once 
that these are not men who can lead the people, far less 
still govern them. 





And thus does AvERBACH narrate his me- 
lancholy end : 


9th.—* It is impossible—it is too horrible—they 
dare not—so many lies are told, one can no longer 
believe anything !”—Such were the exclamations on 
every side when the news first spread that Robert Blum 
had been shot: and yet one person after another 
asserted that he had been told the fact by an eye- 
witness, or had heard it second-hand. One's hair 
stands on end at such an atrocity: it cannot be—they 
durst not have gone so far! 

We could bear the suspense no longer: it was said 
that the corpse of Robert Blum was lying in the City 
Hospital; I hastened thither with one of the Deputies. 
The body was not there; we were told that perhaps it 
might be in the Military Hospital; none of the young 
medical men would accompany me thither, so great was 
the fear of being subjected to a secret inquisition 
merely from inquiring after the dead body. It was 
| night when I reached the Military Hospital: the court- 

yard and the lower rooms were filled with soldiers. The 
keeper of the hall in which the bodies lay was absent: 
a student, who was standing by, said to me, “ No one 
can enter now; and,” added he, “there is only the 
corpse of Robert Blum.” 

Then it is true! and endless misery will spring to 
life from yon lifeless body. I heard further particulars 
of Blum’s death. Until yesterday afternoon he had 
been a prisoner in the same room with Froebel: they 
| were then separated. This morning at five o’clock his 
sentence of death was announced to him. He quietly 
said, “It comes not unexpected.” The priest of the 
Schottenthor, in whose parish the prison of Blum was 
situated, came to receive his confession. Blum said 
that he was not in the habit of practising confession, 
and the priest replied that he was aware of it. Blum 
| then wrote a letter to his wife, in which he exhorted 
| her to bear her fate with courage and firmness, and to 

bring up his children in such a manner as not to dis- 
| grace his name, which was honoured by his dying for 
liberty. He then conversed with the priest on the sub- 
ject of immortality. Three riflemen and an officer con- 
ducted him to the Brigittenau. In walking to the place 
of execution he stopped several times, breathing hard. 
He requested that his eyes might remain unbandaged. 
The officer replied that this could not be allowed, as it 


bound the handkerchief over his eyes. 
A barbarous proceeding was then enacted, which 
shows the obsolete nature of the formalities that are 


execution, the Provost-marshal, stepping up to the com- 
manding officer, said, in the usual words, “ Colonel, I 
beg mercy for the poor sinner.” “ No,” was the answer. 
“ Colonel, I beg mercy for the poor sinner,” repeated the 
Provost. “No,” was again the reply. <A third time 
the Provost exclaimed, “ Colonel, in God’s name and by 
His mercy I beg grace for the poor sinner!” There- 
upon the Colonel said, ‘‘ With men there is no longer 
grace for him, there is mercy alone with God.” The 
word was then given to fire. Is it not a piece of 
inhuman barbarity to torment a dying man with such 
a farce? As long as the prince, who had the power to 
grant mercy, was himself present at the execution, this 
formality had a meaning,—it is now a mere mockery. 

Blum fell pierced by three balls: one lodged in his 
forehead, the others in his breast. His last words were, 
“From every drop of my blood, a martyr of freedem 
will arise.” And his words will come true. 





History of the French Revolutions from 1792 till the 
present year. By T.W.Repueap. Part 6. Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. 

Tus part completes Mr. RepueAv’s work, the cheapest 

certainly, and in its composition one of the best histories 

of the revolutions of France which our language has 
produced. He has not been content with condensing 
mere elaborate histories; he has gone to original sources 
of information, and his narrative has thence derived the 
charm which always attends descriptions by eye-wit- 
nesses, and the revelations which correspondence, and 
diaries, and memoirs, make of the secret springs of 
events, whose causes perplex those who have not peeped 
behind the scenes and learned what mighty consequences 
are the results of the merest trifles. Mr. REDHEAD 
is remakably fair in his judgment of men of all parties. 
He makes all due allowance for circumstances over 
which the individual has no control; he censures the 
faults of all parties in turn, and can see and acknowledge 
virtues in those with whose opinions he differs, as well as 
in those whose principles coincide with his own. His 
views are usually expansive, liberal, and in accordance 
with the advanced intelligence of our own times; but 
he does not judge the men of half a century since by his 
own standard, and by the measures of 1849. His 
descriptions are very graphic: he is never tedious, and he 
so engages the reader's attention that it is difficult to lay 
down his book after opening it. Bold was the enter- 
prize, both of author and publishers, to offer an elaborate 
history for six shillings; but we trust that it will prove 
to be more remuncrative to both in this form than if it 

had appeared in the regular shape at a guinea and a 

half; certainly, it ought to do so. 








Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the Descent of the 
Saxons to A.D. 1235: formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris, ‘Translated from the Latin by J. A. Grixs, 
D.C.L. Vol. 2. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 


Tuts volume brings the work to a close, and there is 
presented a comprehensive and complete Index to both 
volumes. The work will be much sought, in this ac- 
cessible shape; for all who have the slightest curiosity 
to know the minutia in which ancient historians 
delighted to deal, and through which our modern 
writers have had to wade—dissecting and pruning for 
the more improved taste that has succeeded the love 
of marvels and miracles,;—must resort to Wendover's 
Chronicle, 
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Adventures of a Greek Lady, the Adopted 
Daughter of the late Queen Caroline. 
Written by Herself. In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1849. 


Tne ill-fated Queen Caronine was at Scio 


4 when the writer of this memoir was born on 


3r1 March, 1810, the daughter of Count de 
Sr. Georce. Her mother died in bringing 
her into the world, and the infant was imme- 
diately adopted by the English Princess, Ly 
whom she was brought up, and who continued 
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her firm friend through the rest of her troubled 
life. 

Whether of purpose or in irony we are not 
assured, but the Greek Lady applies epithets 
of laudation to her adopted mother which her 
narrative by no means justifies. As, for in- 
stance, her treatment of the notorious 

BERGAMI. 

The Princess issued invitations for a dinner-party. 
The guests, about thirty in number, consisted of several 
English personages of distinction, and some of the 
principal Italian nobility. The place assigned to each 
individual at the dinner-table was specified by a card, 
on which the name of the guest was written. On the 
right of the chair to be occupied by the Princess, a 
blank card was placed. This circumstance had excited 
the notice of the company, who, according to custom, 
assembled in the dining-room to await the entrance of 
Her Royal Highness. At length the doors were thrown 
open, and the Princess was announced, leading me by 
the hand, and leaning on the arm of Bergami, who was 
attired in his full chamberlain’s costume. Amazement 
was depicted on every countenance. The Princess took 
her seat at the upper end of the table, and by a sign 
directed Bergami to take the place at her right hand. 
I will not attempt to describe the effect produced by 
this incident; but I well remember the dismay it 
created among the English portion of the company. 

Three of the principal individuals refused to sit 
down, and one of them, the oldest of the three address- 
ing the Princess, said :— 

“ Surely, Madam, a lady of your Royal Highness’s 
exalted rank cannot permit the lowest of her lacqueys to 
seat himself at her right hand.” 

The Princess angrily rose from her chair, and point- 
ing to the door, said:— 

“Tnstantly quit my presence; and I desire that all 
who share your sentiments will follow you It is my 
duty, as your future Queen, to reward merit and to 
punish insolence !” 

The three English gentlemen withdrew, accompanied 
by their respective ladies. The other guests remained, 
and the dinner proceeded. It was observed by all the 
company, that the manner of the Princess was, on that 
occasion, marked by the utmost amiability, and that she 
was animated by a more than usual degree of the grace- 
ful gaiety which characterized her. During the painful 
scene, Bergami turned pale; he appeared agitated and 
indignant, and it was even observed that the tears 
started to his eyes. But he soon recovered himself, 
and he received abundant consolation from the Italians, 
his countrymen, who congratulated him on the marked 
favour he enjoyed, offering him, at once, their flattery 
and their advice. 

When the company rose from table, the Marquis de 
Saoli offered his arm to the Princess, who proceeded to 
the drawing-room, where a numerous party was assem- 
bled. At eleven o'clock, Her Royal Highness retired 
for the night, accompanied by the ladies of her suite. 
On reaching her apartment, she gave vent to the feel- 
ings of deep grief and indignation which she had here- 
tofore so successfully concealed; and she resolved on a 
revenge worthy of her exalted nature. On the follow- 
ing day, all the court circle was invited to assemble in 
the grand gallery of the Palace. At twelve o’clock at 
noon, the Princess eutered the gallery, invested with all 
the insignia of royalty. I accompanied her, and lead- 
ing me by the hand, she advanced to an elevated chair 
which had been prepared for her at one end of the 
gallery. The assembly was numerous, and it included 
many Genoese nobles. The Princess entered into con- 
versation, during a few minutes with Prince de Carignan, 
Colonel of the Mont-Serra regiment, and turning to my 
betrothed husband, who had returned from his cruize on 
the coast of Africa, she presented to him a paper bear- 
ing the arms of England, saying, in a clear and emphatic 
tone—*“ Captain Donald, you have invariably given me 
proofs of your devotedness, and I now desire that you 
read this paper to the company here assembled. It 
contains the commands of the King of England. With 
those commands all his subjects are bound to conform, 
in whatever country they may reside.” Capt. Donald 
bowed in acquiescence, and his example was followed by 
all except the three English gentlemen whose conduct 
had given so much offence on the preceding day. Their 
looks betrayed a strange contrast to the respectful 





deference exhibited by all others present. The Royal 
rescript was read. It conferred on Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, the right of investing, according to her will and 
pleasure, all persons composing her court circle, with 
such titles and dignities as she might think proper to 
grant. Captain Donald having finished reading the 
paper, the Princess addressed the company in the 
following terms :— 

“ Gentlemen.—In your presence, and in that of the 
British Ambassador, I create the Chevalier Bergami, 
here present, a Knight of the order of St. Caroline, and 
I confer on him the title of Baron de la Francina. 1 
am willing to dismiss all those subjects of his Brittanic 





Majesty, who may think proper to quit my service, and | 
I beg that His Excellency, the Ambassador, will ascer- | 


tain their intentions. ‘The arrangements requisite for a 
lengthened journey in the East, which I am now about 
to undertake, oblige me to distinguish the persons whom 
I think most worthy of my confidence.” 

Most of the noble personages who had hitherto been 
in the service of the Princess, now left her, but several 
individuals of less elevated rank remained faithful to 
her. The fact is, that the persons composing Her 
Royal Highness’s household, and who daily witnessed 
and experienced her kind-hearted solicitude for the 
welfare of all about her, conceived a d 
attachment for her. 

Every reader who has visited the Lake of 
Como will remember Queen Carotine’s Villa, 
which the boatmen are so eager to point out to 
every English visitor. Here they passed their 
most pleasant hours : 

LIFE AT COMO. 

On leaving Milan, Her Royal Highness proceeded to 
the Lake of Como, and the Countess Visconti made 
preparations to receive her in her palace. The Princess 
of Wales, however, stayed in the palace only a short 
time, for she had purchased a villa on the banks of the 
lake. She exercised all her elegant taste in furnishing 
and ornamenting this villa. Porcelain, brought ex 
pressly from China, and the most exquisite manufac- 
tures from all quarters of the world were employed in 
its adornment. The beautiful furniture—-the 
pictures and other objects of art collected in the villa, 
together with the splendour of the surrounding scenery, 
fully entitled the lovely residence to the appellation of 
the Little Paradise, by which name it was usually dis- 
tinguished. 
name associated with remembrances of her beloved 
daughter; and Her Royal Highness called it the Wales 
Villa. 

In this retreat, the Princess passed some of the 
happiest hours of her life. Many fétes were given 
during our stay at Como, and some idea of the magni- 
ficent scale of these entertainments may be formed from 
the description of one given in honour of the Grand 
Duchess, and the infant god-daughter of the Princess. 
Six elegant built in the Indian form, were 
ordered from England. At the prow of each was th 
figure of a snow-white swan, which looked like a pilot 
sent by Juno's self. Each canoe was manned by six 
rowers dressed in the Indian costume, consisting of an 
under-vestment of flesh-colour, closely buttoned up to 
the throat, an elegant white palliwm covering the 
shoulders, and a white cap. The illusion was com- 
pleted by the fact of the canoes being rowed by real 
Indian oars, the same as those employed by the boat- 
men on the Ganges. A light and elegant Venetian 
gondola, with twenty-four rowers, contained an orchestra 
composed of some of the finest performers, instrumental 
and vocal, that Italy could boast; and the music was 
under the able superintendence of Velluti. The 
blended harmony of the voices and instruments, as the 
gondola glided over the smooth surface of the lake, fell 
upon the ear with magical effect, and created, in the 
listeners, emotions approaching to ecstacy. The strains 
of this enchanting music, when re-echoed back to us 
from the verdant banks of the lake, seemed like a joy- 
ous chorus chanted by the daughters of Nereus and 
their attendant nymphs. 


choice 


canoes, 


But the Princess preferred giving it a | 


} 


deep and sincere | 








the feet of my royal protectress, and I held in my hands 
silken reins, which were fixed round the neck of the 
swan at the prow, so that I seemed to guide the move- 
ments of our winged pilot. The other canoes were 
occupied by the Duchess de Lita, the Countess Visconti, 
the Grand Duke, and numerous personages of exalted 
rank, The Indian canoes were followed by a long train 
of boats, decorated with flags bearing the arms of Milan 
and England, and containing upwards of a hundred of 
the Milanese nobility. 

This aquatic procession floated on the lake for up- 
wards of two hours, and no accident occurred to mar 
the pleasure of the scene. The excursion being ended, 
a salute of twenty-one guns greeted the company on 
their landing; that signal of popular rejoicing produced 
an effect peculiarly solemn, owing to the resounding 
echoes of the guns when wafted over the tranquil 
waters of the lake The féte concluded with a bal 
champétre, and a display of fireworks, amidst which 
were displayed portraits of the Princess, of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess, of the Princess Charlotte, the 
Prince Regent, &c. The striking resemblances of these 
luminous portraits excited the astonishment and admi- 


ration of all who beheld them. This féte was one of a 
succession of entertainments given in honour of the 
birth of the infant Duchess, Caroline Charlotte. The 


festivities were kept up for the space of a fortnight, 
and more than six thousand persons assembled to take 
part in the entertainments. The Grand Ducal Palace 
was crowded with noble guests, and upwards of a hun- 
dred houses were engaged for the accommodation of the 
general company. 


They visited, at Corfu, the harem of the 
Turkish Governor who informed them that he 
had just married his eightieth wife, and he was 
yet a young man: 

A VISIT TO THE HAREM. 

After these preliminary ceremonies, the Pacha, lead- 
ing the Princess by the hand, conducted her to the door 
of the harem. We were now on the very tip-toe of 
curiosity. The door being thrown open, we beheld 
advancing to receive us a very lovely young female, 
whose dignity of deportment was tempered by exquisite 
grace and gentleness. At her side were two young 


| girls, whose beauty rendered them worthy to be num- 


bered among the houris of Mahomet’s Paradise. Such 


| was the group that charmed our astonished eyes at the 


threshold of the harem; and the magical effect was not 
a little heightened by a mass of azure blue drapery, 
which formed a charming frame-work to the picture. 
The lovely female who formed the principal figure in 
the group, was the wife of the Reis Effendi. Perceiv- 


| ing the admiration which her presence inspired, she, 


At five in the afternoon, when the ardour of the sun | 


was declining, the little flotilla began to move. The 
gondola, pouring forth its flood of harmony, took the 
lead, followed by the Indian canoes. In the first 
were seated the Princess of Wales, the Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany, and myself. I was placed on a low seat, at 


} filled the air 


together with her two daughters, advanced with a smile 
expressive of gratification. They were preparing to 
kneel before the Princess, but Her Royal Highness 
raised them up, and embraced them with 
affection. 

The two daughters of the Reis Effendi so rivetted my 
attention, that I was unable to avert my eyes from 
them. ‘The eldest, who at that time appeared to be 
scarcely ten years of age, is now the first wife of the 
Governor of Damascus, and is considered one of the 
finest women in the Turkish Empire. 

All ideas of oriental splendour that can be formed 
from the descriptions of travellers, must fall short of 
the real magnificence we beheld in the interior of the 
harem; and the impression the sight produced on me, 
notwithstanding the long lapse of years, remains in-~ 
delible in my memory. 

We passed through a hall of entrance paved with 
marble of dazzling whiteness. A delicious fountain 
spread refreshing coolness around, and numerous flowers 
with their balmy fragrance. At the 
further end of this hall, two doors, concealed by cur- 
tains of white cashmere, defied the searching eye of 
curiosity. One of these doors led to a delicious ttle 
; into it we might have fancied we 
The flowers were grouped 
and in some 
arrangement 
it meaning in the floral 


cordial] 


garden. 
had a glimpse of fairy-land. 
here and there 
places the fantastic ingenuity of their 


cal of qua 


On pee} ing 


with artistic symmetry, 








appeared to be ty] 





eloquence of the East, 


We entered @ superb apartment lighted by twenty 
coloured lustres, so brilliant that they seemed to send 
forth rays of sapphire. An artificial fountain, with 
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jet$ moved by quicksilver, arrested our attention. The 
floor was spread with rich carpets, and along the sides 
of the room were ranged cushions; but there were no 
chairs nor tables. The coverings of the cushions were 
of cashmere, fringed with gold. On one of them ap- 
peared the royal arms of England; the rest were 
ornamented with the tougra or cypher of the Sultan, 
embroidered in gold. 

The wife of the Pacha requested the Princess to sit 
down om the cushion, ornamented with the English 
arms, and she seated herself opposite to her Royal 
Highness. Her two daughters took their places at her 
side, and the other ladies ranged themselves according 
to their rank. The Countess Oldi seated me in her 
lap. My attention was wholly engrossed by the two 
Turkish girls, whose gentle looks had quite enchanted 
me. They gazed at me with curiosity; but neither 
they nor I guessed the important part I was destined 
to play in this interesting scene. 

After a few moment’s silence, the Princess, address- 
ing the wife of the Pacha, inquired whether she was 
acquainted with any foreign languages. The Turkish 
lady replied, in modern Greek, which language she said 
was the only one she knew besides her own. We had 
already been informed that she was tolerably familiar 
with modern Greek. The Princess looked at me, and 
I read in her eyes the question whether I could not 
make myself serviceable in the quality of interpreter. 
Her Royal Highness seated me on her knee, and soon 
overcoming my bashfulness, I felt quite delighted in 
speaking my mother tongue in circumstances, at once 
so agreeable and so novel. 

Through the medium of my interpretation, the 
Princess was informed that the wife of the Pacha had 
studied Greek with one of her sisters, and that she also 
knew a little of Arabic, which, however, she could not 
speak without great difficulty. This was not surpris- 
ing, for the reading of foreign books is interdicted in 
the harems, and, in general, the Turkish females are as 
totally ignorant of the languages as of the habits and 
manners of foreign countries. I was desired to ask 
whether any foreign ladies had, like ourselves, been 
favoured with admission to the harem. The Pacha’s 
wife replied, that the Princess of Wales was the second 
foreign lady who had honoured her with a visit of this 
kind. She added, that Lady Hester Stanhope, then in 
Jerusalem, had spent a week in the harem; but that 
they had had but little conversation together, because 
Lady Hester did not speak the Turkish language, and 
knew but little of Arabic. Her Ladyship’s visit to 
Patras had taken place about two years before we were 
there. We were informed that there was a formal 
reception in the harem to the ladies of the foreign 
Consuls, about once a week. The conversation was now 
facilitated by the third wife of the Pacha, who, we were 
informed, was a sister of the principal wife. She kindly 
offered her services as assistant interpreter, and we 
discovered that she could speak French, Spanish, and 
Italian. 

These accomplishments appeared to us no less sur- 
prising than her respectful and good-tempered behaviour 
towards the other wife, whom it was natural she should 
look upon in the light of a rival. But we learned that 
the numerous wives of the Reis Effendi lived together 
very amicably, Their baths and their gardens were 
their only sources of recreation. In those places they 
were accustomed to assemble together without distine- 
tion of rank. Whenever any distinction was made, it 
emanated from authority of the Pacha, whose will was 
absolute. The wife whom we were now visiting, assured 
us that she had always been the favourite. 

She desired me to ask the Princess whether it was 
her Royal Highness’s intention to honour her with her 
company for a few days, and whether she proposed 
making a lengthened tour in Turkey. In the event of 
the Princess going so far, she expressed a wish to give 
her a letter to her sister, who, she said, was the wife of 
the General-in-Chief Halil Pacha, residing in Madalena. 
In the harem of that Pacha, she assured the Princess 
she would see some beautiful Georgian, Circassian, and 
Armenian women. 

“ Nevertheless,” added she, with a smile of satis- 
faction, “ my sister is the first and the favourite wife of 
the Pacha; her surpassing beauty has raised her above 
all her companions. She was married at twelve years 
of age, and she has now eighteen children; but she still 
retains all the freshness of her beauty.” 





The Princess graciously accepted the offer of this 
introduction. ; 


They were invited to a dinner in the Harem, 
which they gladly accepted and, as perhaps, 
there are few who have witnessed or read 
a description of the scene, we extract her 
account of 


A Turkish dinner usually consists of only two dishes; 
but each dish is composed of a variety of ingredients; 
such as meat, poultry, fish, &c. From these dishes, 
the guests are helped with spoons of black horn; the 
handles of the spoons used at our dinner were set with 
diamonds. The dessert, which was served on dishes of 
silver beautifully wrought, consisted of peaches, oranges, 
fresh figs, almonds and a variety of exquisite sweet- 
meats. Coffee was served in cups of costly porcelain, 
and cruets of wrought gold contained liqueurs. Those 
placed before the princess were set with diamonds and 
fine pearls. The napkins were of a fabric resembling 
cambric, extremely fine, and so silkly, that its surface, 
reflected by the radiant light of the lamps, presented 
the effect of silver-tissue. The reader may possibly 
imagine that these details are exaggerated, but they are 
not so. My memory is faithful, and my eyes were then 
toomuch accustomed to splendour to be easily dazzled 
by anything I saw. Instead of being overcharged, my 
description of this magnificent place falls far short of 
reality. 

There was one Turkish custom, which was calculated 
to create an unpleasing impression, in spite of all the 
delicate courtesy with which we were treated. Every 
vessel, out of which Christians, or as we are called, 
infidels, have eaten or drunk, is condemned as impure, 
and is set aside never again to be used by Mahometans. 
Accordingly, we were requested to carry away with us, 
the plates, cups, &c. which we had used at dinner. We 
could not take umbrage at this little affront, concealed, 
as it was, under a graceful veil of generosity. We ac- 
cepted the offerings, which, independently of their 
intrinsic value, were objects of curiosity; and we pro- 
mised to preserve them as memorials of our delightful 
Visit. 

And further on, 


After we had partaken of coffee (imagine, reader, 
Turkish coffee ina harem!) we were entertained by 
graceful Asiatic dances, performed by female slaves. We 
were also much interested by some of their songs. Their 
low soft voices, warbling strains of plaintive melody, 
accorded well with the mystic seclusion of the place. 
This soft music seemed, as it were, to carry us from the 
world, and to raise us nearer to heaven. The Princess 
and the ladies of her suite declared, that whilst listening 
to it, they felt a new sensation, unlike any they had 
ever before experienced. As to myself, being very young 
and very impressionable, I was perfectly enchanted by 
all I saw and heard. The gold and silver, the em- 
broidery, the jewels, the rich furs, velvet and cashmere, 
the flowers, the perfumes and the music seemed, for a 
time, to intoxicate my senses. 

The bath-rooms of the Turkish females may be 
likened to the boudoirs of the ladies of Europe. The 
wife of the Reis Effendi conducted us to her bath-room, 
which, as well as her sleeping apartment, rivalled the 
enchanted bowers of Armida. One remark, which fell 
from this lovely and interesting woman, showed by what 
an uncertain tenure she held the splendour with which 
she was surrounded, and her high dignity in the harem. 
She said, in a tone of soft melancholy, and looking fondly 
at her daughters, “ She who may be fortunate enough 
to present the Pacha with a son, will supersede me in 
his favour; and I must resign this dwelling-place where 
I have been so happy !” 

She asserts that BerGami was only a faith- 
ful servant, and that no other relationship 
existed. He more than once saved her from 
assassination. 

Bartolomeo Bergami, or Pergami, was a private 
soldier in the Austrian service, when he attracted the 
notice of General Pino, who raised him to the rank of 
quarter-master in a regiment of lancers. At what time 
he left the army I do not know, but he was introduced 
to the Princess of Wales at Naples, by the Marquis di 
Ghisilieri, chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria. One 
place only was vacant in the establishment of her Royal 








Highness, viz., the post of courier, or bearer of dispatches. 
Bergami accepted it; in the hope that it might lead to 
a better appointment; being aware that the Princess 
never allowed merit to go nnrewarded. 

It is a well-known fact, that repeated attempts were 
made on the life of the Princess of Wales. I will not 
seek to trace these crimes to their original sources. The 
instigators are no more, and it is well to allow their 
names to be buried in oblivion. It is now my purpose 
to speak of Bergami only. 

One day, after having been ont hunting, he returned 
home, fatigued and much heated, and hurriedly entered 
the dining-room to obtain some refreshment. Dinner 
was nearly ready, and one of the servants engaged in 
laying the cloth, took up a bottle of wine, which had 
been placed near the Princess’s plate, and filled two 
glasses in succession for Bergami. He drank it hastily, 
and was immediately taken ill. The wine intended for 
the Princess had been poisoned. 

Bergami continued ill for the space of two months, 
and in spite of the unremitting attention of Doctors 
Holland and Peibal, he narrowly escaped with his life. 
This horrible attempt, together with the comments made 
upon it, opened the eyes of the faithful servant, who 
resolved to watch over the safety of his royal mistress 
with the most vigilant care. 

This affair excited great attention. The King of 
Naples sent his own physician to prescribe for Bergami, 
and his Majesty even visited the invalid himself. The 
king offered him a commission in the Neapolitan army; 
but it was declined, Bergami preferring to continue in 
the service of the Princess of Wales. 

Whilst we were residing at Genoa, in the Durazzo 
Palace, the poisoners of Naples renewed their atrocious 
attempts; but these attempts were defeated by Ber- 
gami. 

One night, when I was sleeping in the chamber 
of the Princess, my couch being close to her bedside, 
we were suddenly awoke by the report of fire-arms. A 
pistol had been fired by one of the servants, who heard 
a noise as of some one trying to force the lock of a 
door. It appeared that Bergami and this servant had 
determined to keep watch all night, in consequence of 
their suspicions having been roused during the preceding 
day, by some ill-looking men in the garb of sailors, who 
were observed lurking about the palace. An attempt 
was made in the night to force an entrance. The alarm 
was given by the servant who fired the pistol, and Ber- 
gami, rushing out sword in hand, pursued the assailants, 
one of whom he overtook and wounded. All of them, 
however, finally escaped by scaling the walls of the park, 
their movements being concealed by a thick plantation 
of orange-trees, which masked the wall. The envelope 
of a letter, dropped by one of the men, was picked up 
after they had effected their escape. 

The carnival was now approaching, and the Princess 
had engaged herself to be present at a ball, where she 
was to wear a variety of costumes in succession. Ber- 
gami determined to go to this ball, and to follow closely 
the movements of the Princess, so as to be enabled 
effectually to watch over her safety. It appeared to 
him not improbable that the disguises of a carnival-ball 
might afford the enemies of her Royal Highness oppor- 
tunities for carrying their sinister designs into effect. 

He made minute inquiries respecting several indi- 
viduals who were to be present, and especially concerning 
an English officer, who was then residing in Genoa, but 
without any avowed occupation, and who scattered his 
money with the most lavish prodigality. This man 
had been observed, for some time previously, to follow 
the Princess from place to place. 


Her Royal Highness, as already mentioned, wore 
several different costumes at the ball, successively 
changing her dress in the course of the evening. On 
finally retiring from the entertainment, she divested 
herself of her fancy costume, and put on her ordinary 
dress, in which she returned home. Some little time 
after the Princess had withdrawn, a female entered the 
ball-room, attired in the costume which her Royal 
Highness had worn immediately before her departure. 
The person thus disguised was a woman of disreputable 
character; and she rendered herself offensive to the 
company by her indecorous language and manners. The 
officer above alluded to, with a party of his associates, 
followed this woman from one part of the ball-room to 
another, shaking his head gravely, and in a tone of pre- 
tended mortification exclaiming, How melancholy |— 
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To see the Princess of Wales degrade herself in this 
manner |” 

Whilst this scene was being enacted, the Princess had 
retired to her chamber, and had tranqually lain down to 
rest; having first remembered, in her prayers, the poor 
to whom her benevolent hand had been liberal of dona- 
tions at the ball;—for in Italy, a carnival-ball is a 
channel through which acts of charity may be performed 
in a variety of ways. The assassins, foiled in their 
attempts on the life of their victim, now assailed her 
fair fame. 

After wandering about Greece and the 
Mediterranean they returned to Como, where 
the news reached them of the death of 
GerorceE the Third, and the Princess imme- 
diately resolved to return to England to claim 
her title of Queen. The writer informs us 
that while quite a child she had been betrothed 
to Captain Donaxp, also a child. On her 
arrival in England, she travelled about with 
him, and accompanied him to Canada; but she 
does not tell us why she did not marry him 
first. She describes minutely her travels there, 
but there is nothing in them which has not 
been often repeated by subsequent travellers. 
While there - received news of the death of 
her benefactress ; and here we pause, promis- 
ing to return to these volumes again if leisure 
will permit. ‘They are curious and perplexing. 
They are like truth, and yet there are parts 
which we cannot quite reconcile with pro- 
bability. But whether wholly fiction or wholly 
fact, or mingled of both, it is an amusing and 
readable publication. 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. 
By W. Tyrone Power. London: Long- 
man and Co, 1849. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


As emigration to New Zealand is just now the | 
fashion, all authentic information relative to a | 
colony so much sought will be acceptable, and | 


Mr. Powsr has certainly given to his emi- 
grating countrymen and their friends the most 
graphic picture of New Zealand life that has | 
yet been transmitted. We therefore cull a few 
more passages from his agreeable volume. 

Here is a scene among the natives : 

WAR MEETING. 

Rangihaeta’s sister was present, and addressed the 
meeting in favour of her absent brother, making at the 
same time some very unparliamentary remarks on the 
aggressions of the Pakehas, and the want of pluck of 
the Maories in not resisting them, as her illustrious 
brother was doing. An old chief requested her to 
resume her seat, informing her, at the same time, that 
she was the silly sister of a sillier brother, and no bet- | 
ter than a dog’s daughter. He then put it to the 
meeting whether pigs and potatoes, warm fires and | 
plenty of tobacco, were not better things than leaden 
bullets, edges of tomahawk, snow rain, and empty | 
bellies? All the former, he distinctly stated, were to be 
enjoyed in the plain; the latter they had had painful | 
experience of in the mountains; and was it to be ex- 
pected that they—and he confidently relied on the good 
sense of the meeting—could be such fools as to hesitate 
for a moment? The applause of the old chief's rhetoric 
Was unanimous; and it received no slight help from the 
timely appearance of a procession bearing the materials 
for a week’s feasting. First came a couple of hundred 
hogs, their throats cut, and grinning from ear to ear; 
three hundred baskets of eels stewed in Karaka leaves 
followed, and then innumerable kits of potatoes and 
kumeras. Here was an end to all our hopes: they were 
smothered under this titanic heap of comestibles, and 
could only be released by dint of long and strong efforts 
of tooth and nail. ' 

Another : 


i NATIVE INTERIOR. 
We are welcome guests in all the neighbouring Maori 





Pas, and frequently visit one or the other of them in 
our canoes. As soon as we are seen approaching, our 
names are shouted out by all the idlers, who not unfre- 
quently attach to our proper patronymic a nickname, 
derived from some personal peculiarity. A stalwart 
ofticer of grenadiers, for instance, is generally known as 
Puku-nui, or Big-belly; an artillery officer is Biggy- 
bung; one wearing spectacles is Four-eyes, or No-eyes; 
and there are several who rejoice in the epithets of 
Long-nose, Squint-eye, and Bandy-legs, which are ap- 
plied without ceremony on all occasions, and often in 
the most serious manner. 

The girls in their best mats, or gaudiest calicoes, and 
the children “im puris naturalibus,” assemble to greet 
and welcome us, not altogether uninfluenced by the hope 
of getting a present of a cigar or a pipeful of tobacco. 
In the interior of the Pa, the Wahines, or matrons, are 
busy weaving flax-mats, cleaning potatoes or fish, or 
engaged in the superintendence of a Maori oven, or a huge 
gipsy-looking cauldron, called a “ go-ashore,” and can 
only afford to greet the visitor with a whining “tena 
koe pakeha,” sighing as if they were very much to be 
pitied. A mummy-looking roll of mats and blankets 
propped up against the sunny side of a hut, is the out- 
ward signification of a chief, who, on our appearance, 
slightly unrolls himself, allowing to become visible the 
small heads of two or three children, which the Wahi- 
nése have handed over to his paternal care while engaged 
in other occupations. His hair is a mass of shark oil 
and red ochre, which also covers his body and limbs; 
but the old fellow is not ashamed of his dishabille, and 
lustily calls out to us, “Haere mai taku pakeha” (Come 
here, my white man!): “ Omai to ringa ringa” (Give 
me your fist!) and, after a hearty shake, he asks con- 
fidently, “ Kahore te tupeka maku?” (Have you got 
no tobacco for me?) A decisive “ Kahore” (No) settles 
the question, and destroys all further interest in the 
conversation; and the old fellow rolls himself and the 
children once more into the blankets, to doze off again 
till the dinner is ready, or till there is another chance 
of getting an “ omai no omai,” or gift. 


How rapidly European manners are super- 
seding ancient customs will be apparent from 





| tion were rigorously “tapu,” and had a pleasant prospect 


| himself was feeding one of these fruges consumere nati 


| what, if the case had been brought before a jury, would 


the extracts already made. ‘The following 
exhibits the state of things as it was : 
THE 
A few years ago it was death to break the “tapu,” 
and a curious instance of the rigour with which an 
offender was then treated occurred at this place. The 
hero of the tale was E Kuru Kanga, the “ gentle savage” 
of Mr. Jerningham Wakefield’s book, and who I believe 
was one of the mildest, most docile and tractable “an- 
thropophagi” one could meet in a long day’s walk in 
this neighbourhood. E Kuru having lost his wife, her 
body was committed to earth with all the ceremonial 
befitting the better half of a chief, but her head was 
baked in the most orthodox manner. 
The various cooks and barbers employed in the opera- 


TABOO. 


of a few month’s utter idleness, having nothing in the 
world to do or to think of but to lie on their backs and 
be fed like young crows every time they chose to open 
their jaws and cry out for more. One day, E Kuru 


with tit-bits of pork and potatoes, when the subject of 
his delicate attentions was seized with an unholy longing 
to help himself, probably to a tempting bit of the brown, 
which he feared might be overlooked by his feeder. The 
carefully selected bits crammed into his jaws could not 
satisfy this craving to help himself, and, actuated by 


have been pronounced temporary insanity, he grabbed 
the tempting morsel and bolted it when he thought E 
Kuru’s attention diverted from his felonious deed. E 
Kuru was too quick for him; he saw him fast enough, 
but went on quietly giving him the rest of the meal, 
which was perhaps considerably shortened by the con- 
sciousness of the sacrilegious deed. The dinner done, 
E Kuru proposed that they should go out and shoot 
pigeons, to which the unfortunate rascal delightedly 
assented, believing that such condescension was a proof 
that he had not been detected. He had little time to 
his at the distance of a hundred 


discover error, for, 


yards from the Pa, E Kuru deliberately turned round 
and shot him dead; then coolly walked back and told 


justice 


reasons for doing it. It was looked upon as an act of 
retributive justice; E Kuru was quite satisfied with 
himself, and the rest of the people thought as little of 
finding fault with him as we should do with a judge 
who justly sentenced a felon to death, or with the exe- 
cutioner who hanged him. 


Tt seems that New Zealand is the Paradise 
of Lawyers. The natives are as fond of law as 
the settlers. But it is not so administered as 
to convey to them a confidence that they obtain 
justice as well as law. Thus: ; 


An instance in point éccurred very lately, in which 
there was a great deal too much law for the compre- 
hension of the Maories, and too little justice for the 
satisfaction of any one. 

A man had disappeared at Manawatu under circum- 
stances which brought a suspicion of foul play against 
one who had been his rival in a suit for the hand of one 
of the brown beauties of their tribe, and in which the 
latter had been unsuccessful. 

It appeared that they had gone out eel-spearing 
together, and when only one returned, he told his rela- 
tives that his companion had been drowned in crossing 
the river. This was so unlikely, and the circumstantial 
evidence was so contradictory and confused, that a party 
set off to look for the body, and, after some time, found 
it sunk in a shallow part of the river, with a flax basket 
full of stones carefully tied round his neck, and two or 
three cracks on the skull, each one a death-blow. 

The murderer, seeing that concealment was useless, 
confessed to the crime, and owned that he had struck 
down his companion as he waded in front of him, and 
had then sunk the body, believing that, with the help 
of the water and the fishes, all traces of the murder 
would disappear. 

The case was clear, and the culprit was condemned 
to die by a jury of his countrymen, when it was un- 
luckily proposed, as a party was going to Wellington 
with a drove of pigs for sale, that he should be sent 
with them and given up to the “ pakehas” to be hanged, 
thus combining business with pleasure. 

This suggestion was acted on, and the party set off 
at once and delivered their prisoner to the authorities at 
Wellington, expecting that, from his own confession, and 
from the strong circumstantial evidence, summary justice 
would be done. 

Never were men more surprised and confounded, 
cross-questioned and examined, and bound to prosecute, 
and trotted up to Manawatu (about 100 miles) for the 
coroner’s inquest, and back again for the case before 
the magistrates, and then again at the prosecution before 
the judge, till they almost wished themselves either the 
murderer or the murdered; the one left quiet, at last, 
in his grave, the other infinitely better off than any of 
them, well lodged, housed, and clothed. The case was 
at last brought before the jury with all the formalities 
of wig and gown, note-books, spectacles, and the neces- 
sary paraphernalia of what seemed to the Maories a 
solemn farce. The culprit was, of course, instructed by 
his counsel to deny having made any confession, and to 
plead “ Not Guilty;” and, on the case being gone into, 
it appeared that the name, as set forth in the indict- 
ment, was not spelt right, or that he had been christened 
William instead of Wiremu, his ordinary appellation, or 
some such legal flaw, which converted the prisoner in 
the dock into another and quite an innocent, inoffensive 
individual. 

Of course, the poor fellow Wiremu could not be pun- 

ished for the crime committed by that sanguinary 
villian William, or vice versa, so he was discharged, 

with a recommendation “not to do so any more.” The 

prisoner, on being told that he was acquitted, coolly 

turned to the Court, and said, that, “as they would 

not hang him, they must now take care of him, or he 

would certainly be tomahawked by his countrymen.”— 

If he should be, I trust that the jury will find a ver- 

dict of “ served him right.” 

A civil case which a chief brought before the tribunals 

at Auckland is another flagrant instance of the ends of 

defeated, and the law evaded in a way 

1 ill effect among the natives. 

Te Pakaru, a chief living upwards of a hundred 
miles from Auckland, brought an action against a 
pakeah for the value of pigs, &c., to the amount of 
120/. 12s. 6d., which the latter had received on credit, 
After 


being 
that could not but have 











the friends of the deceased what he had done, and his 


and for which no payment could be obtained. 
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nine iiss litigation, wild obliged the plaintiff to 
travel backwards and forwards several times, and kept 
him wasting his time in Auckland, he at last obtained 
a verdict. In the meantime, the defendant, who, living 
at Auckland, had been put to no inconvenience what- 
ever, made away with his property and left the colony 
as soon as it was evident the case must go against him. 


The consequence was, that the plaintiff lost the value of 


his pigs and of his time, and got nothing for his long 
journeys except a bill of costs from his lawyer amount- 
ing to 45/. 14s. 


Here is an amusing scrap of Natural History: 


MORE PORK, 

Among the commonest birds which frequent the 
forests is a small owl, generally known to the settlers 
and soldiers by the denomiaation of “ more pork,” from 
a habit it has of pertinaciously and distinctly reiterating 
this phrase for about half an hour before daylight. 
This bird gave rise to rather an amusing incident in 
the Hutt Valley during the time of the fighting with 
Mamaku and Rangihaeta, and when, in anticipation of 
a morning attack, a strong piquet was turned out regu- 
larly about an hour before — On one occasion 
the men had been standing silently under arms for some 
time, and shivering in the cold morning air, when they 
were startled by a solemn request for “more pork.” 
The officer in command of the piquet, who had only 
very recently arrived in the country, ordered no talking 
in the ranks, which was immediately replied to by 
another demand, distinctly enunciated, for “more pork.” 
So malapropos a remark produced a titter along the 
ranks, which roused the irate officer to the ne« essity of 
having his commands obeyed, and he accordingly 
threatened to put the next person under arrest who 
dared make any allusion to the unclean beast. As if 
in defiance of the threat, and in contempt of the con- 
stituted authorities, “ more pork ” was distinctly 
demanded ia two places at once, and was seconded 
by an irresistible giggle from one end of the line to 
the other. There was no putting up with such a 
breach of discipline as this, and the officer, in a fury of 
indignation, went along the line in search of the mu- 
tinous offender, when suddenly a small chorus of “more 
pork”’ was heard on all sides, and it was explained who 
the real culprits were. 








Narrative of Voyages towards the North-west 
in Search of a Passage to Cathay and India: 
1496 to 1631. With Selections from the 
Early Records of the Honourable the East 
India Company, and from MSS. in the 
British Museum. By Tuomas Rvunpatt, 
Esq. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

Tue Hakluyt Society is proceeding steadily 

in its design’ of collecting and illustrating the 

works of our early voyagers and travellers 
and restoring toa place i in the library narr: 

tives which had almost passed into oblivion, as 
weil as publishing for the first time some of 
the more rare and valuable documents stored 
in public records and private chests. The 
volume before us is devoted to a general ac- 
count of the earliest explorers of the Polar 

Seas in search of the problem which it was 

reserved to our own day to solve—the existence 

of a North-west Passage. The fact bei Ing as- 
certained, we eannot but look with curiosity 
and interest upon the records of those to whom 
the idea of the enterprise first presented itself, 
and whose courage dared the first terrors of an 
unexplored region in the hope of contr ibuting 
another great fact to geographical science. 

Mr. Runpaut has undert: iken the task of col- 

lecting from every accessible source all the 

information which patient industry could pro- 
vide for him relative to the first Polar V oya- 
gers. He has not taken their narratives bodily 

he found them in the British Museum, but 
he has explored the manuscripts preserved both 
there and at the India House, and extracted 
from them such passages only as appear to have 
the most present value, and to throw the most 


as 

















light upon » the views and calculations and 
actual enterprises of our ancestors in those 
regions of perpetual frost. 

"The first thing that must strike every reader 
is the very slow. progress of discovery. The 
first voyagers advanced almost to the point 
subsequently attained; they were close upon 
the discovery, and they contrived to guess with 
surprising accuracy the nature of the regions 
that lay beyond them. So long ago as 1631, 


Fox sailed to within a three. degrees of 


the latitude reached by the Fury and the 
Hecla. It was the combination of sledge 
travelling overland with the navigation that 
ultimately accomplished the triumph of the 
discovery. 

The interest of such a volume is, from its 
very nature, more that of a curious and valu- 
able collection of materials than of a narrative, 
for it is not one, but a gathering of stories or 
rather parts of stories, the editor for the most 
part preferring such passages as contained facts 
and statistics and matters of history. But it 
is a cheering testimony to the enterprise, 
courage, and skill of the British sailor, and as 
such would be welcome eve rywhere if it were 
to be procured: but it is not, for, as the publi- 
cation of the Society, copies are supplied only 
to the members. 

One of the most amusing of the narratives, 
for its trials and escapes, was that of Captain 
JAMEs in 1631, who tells in simple but forcible 
language the terrible sufferings endured by 
his crew. The expedition had been fitted out 
by the Bristol merchants, but apparently with 
little compr ehension of the necessities to be 
provided for in that dreary voyage. They 
were compelled to winter on’a small and barren 
island in Hudson’s Bay, and amid incredible 
trials and sufferings to await there the break- 
ing-up of the ice. Nine months they struggled 
manfully with the climate, which is thus de- 
scribed : 

A POLAR WINTER. 

Since now I have spoken so much of the cold, I hope 
it will not be taken ill, if I in a few words make it 
some way appear to our readers. We make three diffe- 
rences of the cold, all according to the places: in our 
house, in the woods, and in the open air in our going to 
the ship. For the last, it would be sometimes so ex- 
treme, that it was almost unindurable; no clothes were 
proof against it, no motion could resist it; it would so 
freeze the hair on the eyelids, that we could not see; 
and I verily believe that it would have stifled a man in 
a very few hours. We daily found by experience that 
the cold in the woods would freeze our faces, or any part 
of our flesh that was bare; but it was not so mortifying 
as the other. Our house, on the outside, was covered 
two-third parts with snow; and on the inside, frozen 
and hung with icicles. The clothes on our beds would 
be covered with hoar-frost, which in this habitation 
was not far from the fire. The cook’s tubs, wherein he 
watered his meat, standing about a yard from the fire, 
and which he all day long plied with snow water; yet, 
in the night season, whilst he sleeped but on watch, 
they would be firm frozen to the very bottom. And 
therefore he was forced to water his meat in a brass 
kettle, close adjoining to the fire. And I have many 
times both seen and felt, by putting my hand into it, 
that side which was next the fire very warm, and the 
other side an inch frozen. The chirurgeon, who had 
hung his bottles of sirrups, and other liquid things, as 
conveniently as he could to preserve them, had them all 
frozen. Our vinegar, oil, and sack, which we had in 
small casks in the house, were all firm frozen. 

Such was the weather, to be encountered by 
men reduced to the condition described in the 
following extract : 

RAVAGES OF THE SCURVY. 

Many of our men complained of infirmities: some of 
sore mouths, all the teeth in their heads being loose, 
their gums swoln with black rotten flesh, which every 








day was to be cut away; the pain was so great that 
they could not eat their ordinary meat. Others com- 
plained of pains in their heads and their breasts; some, 
of weakness in their backs; others, of aches in their 
thighs and knees; and others, of swellings in their legs. 
Thus were two-thirds of the company under the chirur- 
geon’s hands; and yet nevertheless they were forced to 
work daily, and go abroad to fetch wood and timber, 
notwithstanding most of them had no shoes to put on. 
Their shoes, upon their coming to the fire out of the 
snow, were burnt and scorched upon their feet; and our 
store-shoes were all sunk in the ship. In this necessity, 
they made this shift, to bind clouts about their feet; and 
endeavoured by that poor help the best they could to 
perform their duties. 


And thus they converted their rude retreat 
into a hospital : 

We had three sorts of sick men: those that could not 
move, nor turn themselves in their beds, who must be 
tended like infants; others were, as it were, crippled 
with aches; and others, that were something better. 
Most had sore mouths. You may now ask me, how 
these infirm men could work ? I will tell you. Our 
surgeon, who was a diligent and sweet-conditioned man 
as ever I saw, would be up betimes in the morning ; and 
whilst he picked their teeth, and cut away the pieces of 
flesh from their gums, they would bathe their thighs, 
knees, and legs. The manner of it was thus : there 
was no tree, bud, or herb, but we made trial of it; and 
this being first boiled in a kettle,and then put ina 
small tub and basons, they put it under them, and 
covered them with cloths upon it. This so molified 
the grieved parts, that though, when they rose out of 
their beds, they would be so crippled that they could 
searce stand, yet after this was done half an hour, they 
would be able to go (and go they must) to wade through 
the snow to the suip, and about other business. By 
night, they would be as bad again; and then they must 
be bathed, anointed, and their mouths dressed again, 
before they went to bed; and in this diet, and in this 
manner, we went through our miseries. I was always 
afraid that we should | be weakest in the spring, and 
therefore I reserved a tun of Alicant wine unto this 
time. Of this, by putting seven parts of water to ore 
of wine, we made some weak beverage; which, by reason 
that the wine had been froze and lost its virtue, was 
little better than water. The sicker sort had a pint of 
Alicant a day, by itself; and of such poor aqua vit 
too as we had, they had a dram allowed them next their 
hearts every morning. And thus we made the best use 
of what we had, according to the seasons. 


The storm by which they were driven to 
this inhospitable shelter is very me anngeg 
described. It rivals “ Robinson Crusoe” 
force of painting, and with the added intenést 
of being true: 

The ship continued beating till three, and then the 
sea came upon the upper deck, and soon after she began 
to settle. In her we were fain to sink the most part of 
our bedding and clothes, and the chirurgeon’s chest. 
Our men that were on shore stood looking upon us, 
almost dead with cold and sorrow to see our miseries 
and their own; we looked upon them again, and both 
upon each other with woeful hearts. Dark night drew 
on, and I ordered the boat to be hawled up, and com- 
manded my loving companions to go all into her, who 
expressed their fuithful affection to me, as loth to part 
from me. I told them that my meaning was to go 
ashore with them, and thus lastly I forsook the ship. 
We were fourteen poor souls now in the boat, and we 
imagined that we were leaped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. The ebb was made, and the water ex- 
traordinary thick with snow, so that we thought 
assuredly it would carry us away into the sea. We 
therefore double-manned four oars, appointing four more 
to sit ready with oars; and so with the help of God we 
got to the shore, hawling up the boat after. After we 
had hauled up the boat on the 29th of November, w 
went along the beach-side in the dark towards our 
house, where we made a good fire, and with it and 
bread and water we comforted ourselves, beginning after 
that to reason one with another cencerning our ship. 
I required that every one should speak his mind freely. 
The carpenter especially was of opinion that she was 
foundered, and would never be serviceable; but I com- 
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forted them the best I could to this effect, —“ My 
masters and faithful companions, be not dismayed for 
any of these disasters, but let us put our whole trust 
in God. It is he that giveth, and he that taketh away; 
he throweth down with one hand, and raiseth up with 
another. His will be done. If it be our fortune to 
end our days here, we are as near Heaven as in Eng- 
land; and we are much bound to God Almighty for 
giving us so large a time of repentance; who, as it 
were, daily calls upon us to prepare our souls for a 
better life in Heaven. I make no doubt but he will be 
merciful unto us both here on earth, and in his blessed 
kingdom. He doth not, in the mean time, deny that 
we may use all honest means to save and prolong our 
natural lives; and, in my judgment, we are not so far 
past hope of returning into our native country, but that 


‘I see a fair way by which we may effect it. Admit the | 


ship be foundered (which God forbid. I hope for the 


best), yet have those of our own nation and others, | 


when they have been put to those extremities, even out 
of the wreck of their lost ship, built a pinnace, and 
returned to their friends again. If it be objected, that 





By Cuar1es 
Philadelphia: Lea & Co.; 


the “ Sacramento Valley.” 
Wuxss, U.S.N. 
London: Wiley. 


Notes of Travel in California. From the 
Official Reports of Col. Fremont and Major 
Emory. New York: Appleton and Co.; 
London: Wiley. 





EXPERIENCE has established two facts which 


should equally receive the consideration of 


those who contemplate gold hunting ;—that 
there is abundance of the precious metal to be 
found, but that there are enormous difficulties 
and dangers in the finding. Nature is lavish 
enough of her splendid gift, but it can only be 
attained at the hazard of life and health, and 
man in this region is man’s greatest enemy, 


| the knife of the assassin being more destructive 


they have happened in better climates, both for tem- | 


perateness of the air, and for pacific and open seas, and 
provided withal of abundance of fresh victuals; yet 
there is nothing too hard for courageous minds, which 
hitherto you have shown, and, I doubt not, will still do 
to the uttermost of your power.” They all protested to 
work to the utmost of their strength, and that they 
would refuse nothing that I should order them to do to 
the utmost hazard of their lives. 
And so for this night we settled ourselves close about 
the fire, and took some rest till daylight. 


Some died: the others continued to main- 
tain life scantily till the return of Spring, and 
it was not till the end of June that the ice 
was sufficiently broken up to enable them to 
return to their ship. Thus was spent 


THE LAST DAY ON THE ISLAND. 

July. The |st of this month we were up betimes, 
and I caused our ship to be adorned the best we could: 
our flag in the poop, and the King’s colours in the main- 
top. 
sages of our voyage to this day. I likewise wrote in 
what state we were in at present, and how I intended 
to prosecute this discovery both to the Westward and 
to the Southward, about this island. This brief dis- 
course I had concluded with a request to any noble- 
minded traveller that should take it down, or come to 
the notice of it, that if we should perish in the action, 
then to make our endeavours known to our Sovereign 
Lord the King. And thus, with our arms, drums, and 
colours, cook and kettle, we went ashore; and first we 
marched up to our eminent cross, adjoining to which 
we had buried our dead fellows. There we read morn- 
ing prayers, and then walked up and down till dinner 
time. After dinner we walked uf to the highest hills, 
to see which way the fire had wasted: we descried that 
it had consumed to the Westward sixteen miles at least, 
and the whole breadth of the island. Near our cross 
and dead it could not come, by reason it was a bare 
sand. After evening prayer, I happened to walk along 
the beach-side; where I found a herb resembling scurvy 
grass: I had some gathered, which we boiled with our 
meat for supper. 
better than our vetches. After supper we went to see 
for more of it; which we carried off to the quantity of 
two bushels; which did afterwards much refresh us. 
And now the sun was set, and the boat came ashore for 
tis; whereupon we assembled ourselves together, and 
went up to take the last view of our dead, and to look 
to their tombs, and other things. So fastening my 
brief, which was securely wrapped up in lead, to the 
cross, we presently took boat and departed, and never 
put foot more on that island. 


x 


Four Months among the Gold Finders in Alto- 
California: being the Diary of an Expedition 
from San Franciso to the Gold Districts. 
By J. Tyrwuitt Brooks, M.D. London: 
Bogue. 


Western America, including California and 
Oregon; with Maps of those Regions and of 


even than the seasons or the malaria. 

As every work that promises to convey to 
the public authentic intelligence, obtained by 
personal experience, of the gold regions and 
their hordes of adventurers, must needs be of 
considerable interest to every reader, whether 
he dreams of digging for it with his own hands 


|or exchanging for it the products of his own 


I thanked them all. | 


; come, See, and carry away. 





| 


~ | earthly hell. 
It was most excellent good, and far } : 


honest industry at home, it is not surprising 
that books professing to treat such an attrac- 
tive topic should be numerous, nor that most 
of them should be the merest catchpennies, got 
up by speculators to meet a temporary demand, 
and therefore little to be relied upon. We are 
only surprised that the market has not been 
more liberally provided, and that for such as 
have appeared resort has been had to America, 
where the gold fever was at least as prevalent 
and fierce as here. We have placed at the 
head of this notice several publications upon 
the popular subject of the day, and we propose 


‘ s | to cite from them some passages which will 
I had provided a short account of all the pas- } > 


assist the reader in forming a judgment which, 
if any of them, are worth the cost of pur- 
chasing. 

Dr. Brooks's narrative is certainly the most 
full and interesting, and is entitled to the pre- 
ference of those who want the best book on the 
subject. He is an Englishman who chanced 
to be looking for work in America, when the 
news of its unbounded wealth came from Cali- 
fornia, and he forthwith joined a party to 
proceed thither in quest of the magnificent 
fortunes which, they were told, it was but to 
He kept a journal, 
wherein he recorded the incidents of the jour- 
ney and his adventures there. It contains 
some vivid descriptions of the country, of the 
natives, of the gold seekers and their manner 
of life, which, rude as it was, has deteriorated 
since he left them. Even then it was a sort of 
The auri sacra fames had swal- 
lowed up all the kindlier emotions of humanity. 
An intense selfishness pervaded the whole 
population. None would help another in the 
merest tritles, not even to save him from death. 
Thus absorbed, each in his own pursuit, they 
were condemned to a sort of solitude of terror, 
for each was afraid of his fellows, and the richer 
he grew the greater was the danger to his per- 
sonal safety from the avarice that never scru- 
pled at violence or fraud to attain its end. 
Even the dead were left unburied in the sands, 
because nobody would quit his diggings to care 
for a corpse. 

But the harvest was not equal to the eager 
expectations of the ever-increasing crowd. The 
gold is found in small flakes attached to the 
rocks and requiring both strength and dex- 
terity to sever it. The larger lumps, of which 


so much is said, have been very rare. 


The following is the aspect of 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
May 17th.—The place is now in a perfect furor of 
excitement; all the work -people have struck. Walki 
through the town to-day, I observed that labourers were 
employed only upon about half-a-dozen of the fifty new 
buildings 


r 


which were in the course of being run up. 


| The majority of the mechanics at this place are making 
| preparations for moving off to the 


several 


classes—lawyers, store-ke epers, 


mines, and 
hundred people of all 
merchants, &c.—are bitten with the fever; in faet there 
is a regular gold mania springing up. I counted no less 
than eighteen houses which were closed, the owners 
having left. If Colonel Mason i 
American Fork, as is reported here, their journey \ 
in vain. Our trip has been delayed to-day, for the 
saddler cannot get our equipments i i fi 
least forty-eight hours. He saj ; 
finished the job he shall start off himself to the digging 
I have bribed him with promises of greatly increased 
: As it was, we were to 


£ 





moving a 









s that directly he has 


pay not to disappoint us again. 


pay him a very high price, which he demanded on ac 
count of three of his men having left him, and there 
being only himself and two workmen to attend to our 


order. I told 


promised to 


Mr. Bradley of our misfortune. He 
but recommended me to keep 
going in and out of the saddler’s ¢ rder to 
make sure that the was at work, otherwise w 
might be kept hanging about for a fortnight. 

May 20th.—It requires a full amount of patience to 


uit for us; 





man 


stay quietly watching the proceedings of an inattenti 
tradesman amid such a whirlpool of excitement as 
now in action. Sweeting tells me that his negro waiter 
has demanded and receives ten dollars i-day. He is 
forced to submit, for “helps” of all kinds are in great 
demand and very difficult to meet with. Several hun- 
dred people must have left here during the last 
| days. Malcolm and I have our baggag readin¢ 
to start on Monday, 
May 22nd.—To-day all our arrangements have been 
a ; : 


changed; the saddler did not keep his pr 
while Malcolm, Bradley and myself wei I 
indignation against him, Don Luis Palo made his ap- 
pearance. The gold fever had spread to Monterey, and 
he had determined to be off for the mines at once. He 
had brought his servant (a converted Indian, named 











Joze) with him, and extra horses with his bs e; he 
intended to set to work himself at the diggings, and 
meant to take everything he required with him. He 
says the report about Colonel Mason’s moving a force off 
to the mines to take possession of them is all nonsense; 
that some of the garrison of Monterey have already 
gone there is quite true, but they have deserted to dig 


cold on their own account. Ci 


knows too well that he has no efficient f for suc] 











purpose, and that even if he had, h ld 1 

to keep his men together It : ‘s, also, that th 
mines oceupy several miles of ground, the gold not being 
confined to one particular spot. On hearing this intel- 
li we at once cet ined to follow Don | 

eXi , and although there seem t certain deg rf 
absurdity in four people, all holding some position in 
society, going off on what might turn out to be nly a 
fool's errand, still the evidence we had before us, of tl 





been found, and tl 


gold which had actually 





the multitudes who were daily hastening 
determined us to go with the rest. We the 
council npon the best method of proceeding, at which 


were thus 


every one offered his suggestions. While we 
from Oregon 





engaged, M‘Phail, our fellow-passenger gon, 
made his appearance, having only just then retur ied 
from Sonoma. He had heard a great deal about the 
new gold placer, and he had merely come back for his 


intending to start off for the mines forthwith. 


baggage, 


[he result of our deliberations was to this effect. Each 
man was to furnish himself with « xl horse for his 
own use, and a second horse to carry his personal ba 


rage as well as a portion of the general 


each to take a rifle, holster. pl ,&e. It was agreed, 
moreover, that a tent should be i 
such a thing could be procured, as we ll as some spades 
ther svith a co!- 


outht; we were 








numediately, 1 





and mattocks, and a good stout axe, toge 
lection of blankets and hides, and a supply of coffee 
sugar, whisky, and brandy; knives, and plates 


forks 


with pots and kettles, and all the 
~ . 
rhe tent 
+) 
t 


utensils 


ears are entertained 


for 2 camp hie. 
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procure one; but Bradley thinks he might buy one out 
of the Government stores. I followed the saddler well 
up during the day, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
our saddles, saddle-bags, &c., by four o'clock. On going 
to his house a couple of hours after about some trifling 
alteration I wished made, I found it shut up and deserted. 
On the door was pasted a paper with the following 
words, ‘Gone to the diggings.’ 

And this is a graphic sketch of 

THE ADVENTURERS. 

Tt was not easy to pick our way through the crowds 
of strange people who were moving backwards and for- 
wards in every direction. Carts were passing to and 
fro; groups of Indians squatting on their haunches were 
chattering together, and displaying to one another the 
flaring red and yellow handkerchiefs, the scarlet blankets, 
and muskets of the most worthless Brummagem make, 
for which they had been exchanging their bits of gold, 
while their squaws looked on with the most perfect 
indifference. I saw one chief, who had gone for thirty 
years with no other covering than a rag to hide his 
nakedness, endeavouring to thrust his legs into a pair of 
sailor’s canvas trowsers with very indifferent success. 
Insi-le the stores the bustle and noise were even greater. 
Some half-a-dozen sharp-visaged Yankees, in straw hats 
and loose frocks, were driving hard bargains for dollars 
with the crowds of customers who were continually 
pouring in to barter a portion of their stock of gold for 


and I found that more than two-thirds of the people at 
this settlement were unable to move out of their tents. 
The other third were too selfish to render them any as- 
The rainy season was close at hand, when 
they would have to give over work, but meanwhile they 
sought after the gold as though all their hopes of sal- | 


sistance. 


vation rested on their suceess. I was told that deaths 
were continually taking place, and that the living com- 
rades of those whose eyes were closed in that last sleep 
when “the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest,” denied the poor corpses of their former 
friends a few feet of earth for a grave, and left the 
bodies exposed for the wolf to prey upon. According 
to the accounts I heard, life and property were alike 
insecure. The report ran, that as soon as it became 
known that a man had amassed a large amount of gold, 
he was watched and followed about till an opportunity 
presented itself of quietly putting him out of the way. 
There had been but few known deaths, but the number 
of persons who had been missed, and whose own friends 
even had not thought it worth while to go in search of 
them, was very large. In every case the man’s stock 
of gold was not to be found in his tent; still there was 
nothing surprising in this, as every one made a point of 
carrying his gold about him, no matter how heavy it 
might happen to be. One or two dead bodies had been 
found floating in the river, which circumstance was 
looked upon as indicative of foul play having taken 
place, as it was considered that the poorest of the gold- 
finders carried fully a sufficient weight of gold about 








coffee and tobacco, breadstuff, brandy, and bowie knives; 
of spades and mattocks there were nene to be had. In 
one corner, at a railed-off desk, a quick-eyed old man 
was busily engaged, with weights and scales, setting his 
own value on the lumps of golden ore or the bags of 
dust which were being handed over to him, and in ex- 
change for which he told out the estimated quantity of 
dollars. These dollars quickly returned to the original | 
deposit, in payment for goods bought at the other end of | 
the store. Among the clouds of smoke puffed forth by 
some score of pipes and as many cigarettos, there were 
to be seen, mingled together, Indians of various degrees 
of civilization, and corresponding styles of dress, vary- | 
ing from the solitary cloth kilt to the cotton shirts and | 
jackets and trowsers of Russia duck; with groups of | 
trappers from as far up as Oregon, clad in coats of buf- 
falo hide, and with faces and hands so brown and 
wrinkled that one would take their skins to be as tough 
as the buffalo’s, and almost as indifferent to a lump of | 
lead. “Captain,” said one of these gentry, shaking a | 
bag of gold as we passed, “I guess this beats beaver | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
j 
' 
| 


skins—eh, captain?” Another of them, who had a | 
savage looking wolf dog with him, was holding a palaver | 
with an Indian from the borders of the Klamath Lake; | 
and the most friendly understanding seemed to exist | 
between them. ‘“ You see those two scoundrels?” said | 
the Captain to me. “They look and talk for all the | 
world like brothers, but only let either of them get the 
chance of a shot at the other after scenting his trail, | 
may be for days, across those broad hunting-grounds, | 
where every man they meet they look upon as a foe, and | 
the one that has the quickest eye and the readiest hand 
will alone live to see the sun rise next day.” Threading 
his way amongst the crowd, I was somewhat struck by 
the appearance of a Spanish Don of the old school, 
looking as magnificent as a very gaudy light blue jacket | 
with silver buttons and scarlet trimmings, and breeches 
of crimson velvet, and striped silk sash, and embroidered 
deer-skin shoes, and a perfumed cigaretto could make 
him. He wore his slouched sombrero jauntily placed on 
one side, and beneath it, of conrse, the everlasting black | 
silk handkerchief, with the corners dangling over his | 
neck behind. Following him was his servant, in 
slouched hat and spangled garters, carrying an old 
Spanish musket over his shoulder, and casting some- 
what timid looks at the motley assemblage of Indians 
and trappers, who every now and then jostled against 
him. Beyond these, there were a score or two of go-a- 
head Yankees—* gentlemen traders,” I suppose they 
called themselves—with a few prétty Californian women, 
who are on their way with their husbands to the mines, 


Now for a scene at 
THE DIGGINGS. 

I stayed with Maleolm throughout the next few 
days, and spent a good part of my time out of doors | 
among the gold-washers, but still I felt no inclination | 
to take part in their labours. Fever was very prevalent 


| which 


them to cause their bodies to sink to the bottom of the 
stream. Open attempts at robbery were rare; it was in 
the stealthy night-time that thieves prowled about, and 
entering the little tents, occupied by not more than 
perhaps a couple of miners, neither of whom, in all 


| probability, felt inclined to keep a weary watch over 


their golden treasure, carried off as much of it as they 
could lay their hands on. By way of precaution, how- 
ever, almost every one slept with their bag of gold 
underneath their pillow, having a rifle or revolver within 
their reach. Collected round a rude shanty, where 
brandy was being dispensed at a dollar a dram! I saw 
a group of ragged gold-diggers, the greater part of 


them suffering from fever, paying this exorbitant price | 


for glass after glass of the fiery spirit; every drop of 
they consumed was only aggravating theif 
illness, and, in all probability, bringing them one step 
nearer to their grave. 

Dr. Brooxs appears to have anticipated 
serious troubles from the hordes of natives 


who hover about the neighbourhood, as well as | 
from the Mormons, and his prophecies have | 


been amply fulfilled. This is the curious 
account of the discovery of one of the richest 
of the diggings : 


“T was sitting one afternoon,” said the Captain, “just 


| after my siesta, engaged, by-the-bye, in writing a letter 


to a relation of mine at Lucerne, when I was interrupted 
by Mr. Marshall—a gentleman with whom I had fre- 


| quent business transactions—bursting hurriedly into 


the room. From the unusual agitation in his manner I 
imagined that something serious had occurred, and, as 


| we involuntarily do in this part of the world, I at once 


glanced to see if my rifle was in its proper place. You 
should know that the mere appearance of Mr. Marshall 
at that moment in the Fort was quite enough to surprise 


| me, as he had but two days before left the place to 
| make some alterations in a mill for sawing pine planks 


which he had just run up for me some miles higher up 


| the Americanos. When he had recovered himself a little, 


he told me that, however great my surprise might be at 
his unexpected re-appearance, it would be much greater 
when I heard the intelligence he had come to bring me. 
* Intelligence,’ he added, ‘ which, if properly profited by, 
would put both of us in possession of unheard-of wealth 
—amillions and millions of dollars in fact.’ I frankly 
own, when I heard this, that I thought something had 
touched Marshall’s brain, when suddenly all my mis- 
givings were put an end to by his flinging on the table 
a handful of scales of pure virgin gold. I was fairly 


thunderstruck, and asked him to explain what all this | 


meant, when he went on to say that, according to my 
instructions, he had thrown the mill-wheel out of gear, 
to let the whole body of the water in the dam find a 
passage through the tail-race, which was previously too 
narrow to allow the water to run off in sufficient quan- 


tity, whereby the wheel was prevented from efficiently 
performing its work. By this alteration the narrow 
channel was considerably enlarged, and a mass of said 
and gravel carried off by the force of the torrent. 
Early in the morning after this took place he (Mr. Mar- 
shall) was walking along the left bank of the stream, 
when he perceived something which he at first took for 
a piece of opal—a clear transparent stone, very common 
here—glittering on one of the spots laid bare by the 
sudden crumbling away of the bank. He paid no atten- 
| tion to this; but while he was giving directions to the 





workmen, having observed several similar glittering 
fragments, his curiosity was so far excited that he 
stooped down and picked one of them up. ‘Do you 
| know,’ said Mr. Marshall to me, ‘I positively debated 
| within myself two or three times whether I should take 
| the trouble to bend my back to pick up one of the pieces, 
and had decided on not doing so, when, further on, 
| another glittering morsel caught my eye—the largest 
of the pieces now before you. I condescended to pick 
| it up, and to my astonishment found that it was a thin 
scale of what appears to be pure gold.” He then gathered 
some twenty or thirty similar pieces, which on examin- 
ation convinced him that his suppositions were right. 
His first impression was, that this gold had been lost or 
buried there by some early Indian tribe—perhaps some 
of those mysterious inhabitants of the West of whom 
we have no account, but who dwelt on this continent 
centuries ago, and built those cities and temples, the 
ruins of which are scattered about these solitary wilds. 
On proceeding, however, to examine the neighbouring 
soil, he discovered that it was more or less auriferous. 
This at once decided him. He mounted his horse, and 
rode down to me as fast as it would carry him with the 
news. At the conclusion of Mr. Marshall's account,” 
continued Captain Sutter, “and when I had convinced 
myself, from the specimens he had brought with him, 
that it was not exaggerated, I felt as much excited as 
himself. I eagerly inquired if he had shown the gold 
to the work-people at the mill, and was glad to hear 
that he had not spoken to a single person about it. We 
agreed,” said the Captain, smiling, “ not to mention the 
circumstance to any one, and arranged to set off early 
the next day for the mill. On our arrival, just before 
| sundown, we poked the sand about in various places, 
and before long succeeded in collecting between us more 
than an ounce of gold, mixed up with a good deal of 
sand. I stayed at Mr. Marshall’s that night, and the 
next day we proceeded some little distance up the South 
Fork, and found that gold existed along the whole 
course, not only in the bed of the main stream, where 
the water had subsided, but in every little dried-up 
creek and ravine. Indeed, I think it is more plentiful 
| in these latter places, for I myself, with nothing more 
than a small knife, picked out from a dry gorge, a little 
way up the mountain, a solid lump of gold which 
weighed nearly an ounce and a half. On our return to 
the mill, we were astonished by the work-people coming 
up to us in a body and showing us small flakes of gold 
| similar to those we had ourselves procured. Marshall 
tried to laugh the matter off with them, and to persuade 
them that what they had found was only some shining 
mineral of trifling value; but one of the Indians, who 
had worked at the gold mine in the neighbourhood of 
La Paz, in Lower California, cried out, ‘Oro! oro!’ 
We were disappointed enough at this discovery, and 
supposed that the work-people had been watching onr 
movements, although we thought we had taken every 
precaution against being observed by them. I heard 
afterwards, that one of them, a sly Kentuckian, had 
dogged us about, and that, looking on the ground to see 
if he could discover what we were in search of, he had 
lighted on some flakes of gold himself. The next day 
I rode back to the Fort, organized a labouring party, set 
the carpenters to work on a few necessary matters, and 
the next day accompanied them to a point of the Fork, 
where they encamped for the night. By the following 
| morning I had a party of fifty Indians fairly at work. 
| The way we first managed was to shovel the soil into 
| small buckets, or into some of our famous Indian baskets; 
| then wash all the light earth out, and pick away the 
stones; after this we dried the sand on pieces of canvas, 
| and with long reeds blew away all but the gold. I have 
now some rude machines in use, and upwards of one 
| hundred men employed, chiefly Indians, who are well 
| fed, and who are allowed whisky three times a-day.” 


| Their only relaxation was at night, when 
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they feasted, smoked, and daneed with the native 
girls of the valley, who are described as very 


pretty, and having beautiful figures and pleasing 


manners. 


The manner in which a successful gold- 
seeker is obliged to live, lest he should be 
cg by others who may desire to profit 

y his labour, is illustrated by the following 
anecdote : 


One big bony American even threatened to puta 
rifle-ball into them unless they left his shanty. This 
was rather too much for them to swallow quietly, so 
they rated the fellow in round terms; but he very coolly 
reached his rifle down from a shelf above him, and told 
them that he would give them time to consider whether | 
they would move off or not while he examined his flint, | 
and if they were not gone by that time, he would make | 
a hole in each of their skulls, one after the other. Find- 
ing that he was coolly preparing to carry out his threat, 
they made their exit, and found some ten or twelve 
people gathered outside. From one of them Lacosse 





from a report made to Congress by Mr. Harz, 
from which we take a passage or two : 


THE NATIVE TRIBES. 


the first section, and some of the Wallawallas, belong to 
this division, as well as three or four to the south of that 


Umpquas, Soushwaps, Flat-heads, Chickeeles, Cowlitz, 
} and Killamukes, with the Chinooks, the Yacones, and, 
| in part, the Calapuyas. The Nootkas, and other tribes 
of Vancouver's Island, also belong to it. The people 
of this division are among the ugliest of their race. 
They are below the middle size, with squat, clumsy 


wide mouths, and a coarse rough skin, 0. a tanned or 
dingy copper complexion. This description applies more 
particularly to the tribes of the coast. 
interior (the Carriers, Soushwaps and Selish), are of a 
better cast, being generally of the middle height, with 
features of a less exaggerated harshness. In the coast 





learnt that this man had shot two people since he had 
fixed himself at this spot, and that he was a terror to 
most of the miners in the camp. It appears to have 
been no uncommon thing among them for a man to settle 
a quarrel by severely disabling his adversary. There 
were several people at work down by the river, with 
their arms in slings, who had received scrious injuries 
in quarrels with some of their fellows. 


The result of Dr. Brooks's enterprise is not, | 
however, very promising. He had gained | 
much, but he seems to have lost it and to have | 
come home almost as poor as he went. 


And now, the first question you will ask me is, 


whether I have made my fortune? I reply, my old bad 


but in the others this peculiarity is less common. The 
intellectual and moral characteristics of these natives 
are not more pleasing than the physical. They are of 


indolent, deceitful, and passionate. 


gambling. All these disagreeable qualities are most 
conspicuous in the tribes near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and become less marked as we advance into the 
interior, and towards the north. 
point (the mouth of the Columbia) that the custom of 
compressing the head prevails to the greatest extent. 
The Chinooks are the most distinguished for their 
attachment to this singular usage, and from them it 
appears to haye spread on every side, to the Chickeeles 
on the north, the Wallawallas and Nez-perces on the 





luck has not forsaken me. I always seem to come in 
for monkey’s allowance—more kicks than halfpence. | 


east, and the Killamukes and Calapuyas on the south; 


the degree of distortion diminishing as we recede from | 


All the tribes north of the Columbia, except those of 


river. It includes the Carriers, Qualioguas, Tlatskamies, | 


forms, very broad faces, low foreheads, lank black hair, | 


Those of the | 


tribes, the opening of the eye has very frequently the | 
oblique direction proper to the Mongol physiognomy; | 


moderate intelligence, coarse and dirty in their habits, | 
They are rather | 
superstitious than religious, and greatly addicted to | 


It is also at the same | 


Three months ago I thought my fortune was made, and the centre. It is not a little singular that all the tribes 
that I might come héme a South American nabob, | of this division (except the Calapuyas, who seem to 


Nothing of the kind. Here I was almost on the spot | hold a middle position) speak languages which, though | 


when the first news of the gold was received. I have | 
worked hard, and undergone some hardships; and, 
thanks to the now almost lawless state of this country, 
I have been deprived of the great mass of my savings, 
and must, when the dry season comes round again, set | 
to work almost anew. I have but fourteen hundred 
dollars worth of the precious metal remaining, and, with 
the rate of prices which now universally prevails here, 
that will not keep me much over a couple of months. 
My own case, though, is that of many others. As the 
number of diggers and miners augmented, robberies and 
violence became frequent. At first, when we arrived at 
the Mormon diggitigs, for example, everything was 
tranquil. Every man worked for himself, without dis- 
tirbing his neighbour. Now the scene is widely changed 
indeed. When I was last there, as you will see by my 
diary, things were bad enough; but now, according to 
the reports we hear, no man, known to be in possession 
of much gold dare say as he lays down his head at night 
that he will ever rise from his pillow. The fact is, that 
there is no executive government of any strength here 
to put an end to this state of things. ; ; ; 

Of course, as you may expect, I am naturally much 
cast down at the turn which matters have taken—I 
Mean as regards my own misfortune. It is heart- 
breaking to be robbed by a set of villians of what you 
have worked so hard for, and have undergone so much 
to obtain. I am in hopes, however, that my next gold 
campaign may be a more successful one. 


Mr. Wirxes is the commander of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition of the United States, of 
which his published narrative is so well known 
to English readers ; in the course of that ex- 
pedition he visited Oregon and California, and 
to gratify the curiosity of his countrymen he 
has rewritten and elaborated the accounts of 
those regions which he had given in the narra- 
tive. It is a plain, business-like, statistical and 
geographical description of the country, with 
no adventure to excite, but therefore more 
valuable if less interesting. He cites largely 








of distinct families, are all remarkable for the extreme 


harshness of their pronunciation; while those of the 
division which follows, are, on the contrary, unusually | 


soft and harmonious. 


And again : 


The Indians west of the Rocky Mountains seem to 
be, on the whole, inferior to those east of that chain. 
In stature, strength, and activity, they are much below 
them. Their social organization is more imperfect. 
The two classes of chiefs, those who preside in time of 
peace, and those who direct the operations of war,—the 
ceremony of initiation for the young men,—the distine- 
tion of clans or totems,—and the various important 
festivals which exist among the eastern tribes, are un- 
known to those of Oregon. ‘Their conceptions on 
religious subjects are of a lower cast. It is doubtful if 
they have any idea of a Supreme Being. The word for 
God was one of those originally selected for the vocabu- 
lary, but it was found impossible, with the assistance of 
the missionaries, and of interpreters well skilled in the 
principal languages, to obtain a proper synonym for this 
term in a single dialect of Oregon. Their chief divinity 
is called the Wolf, and seems, from their descriptions, 
to be a sort of a compound being, half beast and half 
deity. The mode of life of the Oregon Indians, espe- 
cially those of the interior, is so peculiar, that it is 
difficult to determine how it should be characterized. 
They have no fixed habitations, and yet they are not, 
properly speaking, a wandering people. Nearly every 
month in the year they change their place of residence, 
—hbut the same month of every year finds them regu- 
larly in the same place. The circumstances which have 
given rise to this course of life are the following :—1. 
The territory of Oregon abounds, beyond example, in 
esculent roots of various kinds, which, without cultiva- 
tion, grow in sufficient quantities to support a {consider- 
able population. More than twenty species, most of 


them palatable, and obtainable generally with little 
labour, are found in the different parts of this territory. 
At certain seasons the natives subsist almost entirely 
upon them. As the different species come to maturity 
at different times, the people remove from one root- 


ground to another, according to the time when expe- 
rience has taught them to look for a new crop.—2. 
Several kinds of fruits and berries are found, at certain 
seasons, in great abundance, and offer another cause for 
a temporary change of place. — 3. At a particular 
period of the year, the salmon ascend the rivers to 
| deposit their spawn, and then the Indians assemble in 
| great numbers on the banks of the streams, for the 
| purpose of taking them. Two months afterwards, the 
| fish appear again, floating in an exhausted condition 
| down the current, and though by no means so agreeable 
| for food, are yet taken in large quantities, principally for 
| Winter stores. ‘These two seasons of fishing are the 
occasion of two removals.—4. The tribes of the inte- 
rior depend, in part, for their clothing, on the buffalo 
skins which they obtain, either by barter or by hunting. 
And for both these purposes it is necessary for them to 
visit the region near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
frequented by that animal. This, hotveyer, does not, 
| except with some of the Shoshonees, give rise to a general 
| removal of the tribe, but merely an expedition of the 
principal men, their families being left, in the mean 
time, encamped in some place of safety. The tribes 
| near the coast remove less frequently than those of the 
interior. Some of them spend the summer on the 
| sea-skore, and the winter in a sheltered nook on the 
banks of an inland stream. Others do not change their 
place of residence at all, but at the approach of summer 
they take down the heavy planks of which their winter 
| habitations are made, bury them in the grourid, where 
they will be out of the way of injury, and having put 
up a temporary dwelling of bark, brushwood and mat- 
ting, feel no apprehensions at leaving it for two or three 
weeks at a time, to fish, hunt, collect roots, and gather 
fruit. 


Major Emory’s is also an official report, and 
equally valuable. He enters more minutely 
into the history of the aborigines, of whom we 

have the following account : 


Jan. 2.—Six and a-half miles march brought us to 
| the deserted mission of San Luis Rey. The keys of 
this mission were in charge of the alealde of the Indian 
village, a mile distant. He was at the door to receive 
us and deliver up possession. There we halted for the 
day, to let the sailors, who suffered dreadfully froin sore 
| feet, recruit a little. This building is one which, for 
| magnitude, convenience and durability of architecture, 
would do honour to any country. The walls are adoble, 
and the roofs of well-made tile. It was built about 
sixty years since by the Indians of the country, under 
the guidance of a zealous priest. At that time the 
Indians were very numerous, and under the absolute 
| sway of the missionaries. These missionaries at one 
time bid fair to Christianize the Indians of California. 
Under grants from the Mexican Government, they col- 
lected them into missions, built immense houses, and 
| commenced successfully to till the soil by the hands of 
the Indians for the benefit of the Indians. The habits 
of the priests, and the avarice of the military rulers of 
the territory, however, soon converted these missions 
| into instruments of oppression and slavery of the Indian 
race, The revolution of 1836 saw the downfall of the 
| priests, and most of these missions passed Y fraud into 
| the hands of private individuals, and with them the 
Indians were transferred as serfs of the land. This 
| race, which, in our country, has never been reduced to 
| slavery, is in that degraded condition thronghout Cali- 
| fornia, and do the only labour performed in the country. 
| Nothing can exceed their present degraded condition. 
| For negligence or refusal to work, the lash is freely 
| applied, and in many instances life has been taken by 
! the Californians without being held accountable by the 
laws of the land. 








Holidays Abroad; or, Europe from the West. 
By Mrs. Kirxianp. 2 vols. Baker and 
Scribner. 1849 (a) 

Tuere have been a great many books written 

by the thousand European tourists, constantly 

issuing forth on the Atlantic, and we suppose 





a) We are indebted for this notiee of a book of travels, 
just published in America by a lady whose name ts familiar 
to English ears, to the Editors of the New York Literary 
World. 
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there will be a good many more by the thou- 
sands who are yet to go and return. People 
never get tired of hearing about Old England; 
those who have seen the originals described, 
long to compare their impressions with those 
of others; those who have not, read many 
books to sift a true judgment from among a 
multitude of witnesses. Nor is this to be set 
down as an American provincialism; it is 
simply the gratification of a laudable curiosity, 
with the additional stimulus of family affection, 
for though certain among us may sometimes 
pretend to hate England, yet hate, it should 
be remembered, argues a very strong degree 
of interest, and where the sting of malice and 
injury is diverted from the individual and 
levelled harmless at the national abstraction, it 
is undoubtedly to be preferred to indifference. 
The French an English are good haters nation- 
ally considered; but mark how lovingly and 
on what short notice they sometimes embrace. 
as in their joint policy of the present moment, 
and their recent international exchanges of 
visits. 

It is good that there should be national dif- 
ferences, if it were only for one country to 
distinguish another by. We appreciate people 
by their opposites to ourselves. And with 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan there is just 
enough separation for, with a proper under- 
standing, a hearty relish of one another. Un- 
til we learn the secret of respect for honest 
differences in the character of our friends, we 
are but half made up in knowledge, and not at 
all in charity. 

There is a very satisfactory reason, there- 
fore, that we should read new books of travels 
abroad ; it being always of course understood, 
that the books are good in themselves. For 
poor books of travels there is no excuse. The | 
man or woinan who can go through Europe, | 
and be exposed to the endless magnetism | 
playing upon the sensorium, the influences of | 
scenery, of new laws, of new societies, of | 
paintings, of architecture, of music, of the 
drama, and return unaffected by a single 
spark of brilliancy, must, indeed, have one of 
nature’s indefeasible patents of stupidity. For 
him or her there is no hope. Let them be a} 
warning to publishers, and a blessing to the | 
trunkmakers. The books of travels written | 
by Americans, have, however, been generally | 
good. A host of well paid writers have been 
successful in this walk. There was Suet, 
who stepped into an enviable reputation by 
his “ Year in Spain;” Sreruens, whose books 
were circulated by tens of thousands ; WutxIs 
gained much of his glory in this way; Heap- 
LEY began as a traveller; “Ike Marvel” has 
made a hit, and the very happy author of “Old 
Wine in New Bottles;” Irvine has buried 
his travels in his poetry and humour, but the 
Sketch Book was a traveller's report of Eng- 
land. Cooper has written dozens of volumes 
of travels; Miss Srpewick has published a 
tour. It is to be hoped Emerson will; for 
his would be the perfection of Travels, cool, 
neat, omnisided, manly, and gentlemanly. 

To the best of those published we are dis- 
posed to add Mrs. Kirkianp’s Holidays 
Abroad; or, Europe from the West. The 
one-half of the title intimates the occasion 
and opportunities, the other the point of view. 
We could wish that Mrs. Krrxianp had car- 
ried the latter further, had given us more of 
the West by introducing some of the characters 
of her “ New Home,” or “ Forest Life,” into 
the heart of Europe, and setting forth their 
adventures in the dramatic form of Smo.- 
eTT's “ Humphrey Clinker,” or Hoop's “ Up 








the Rhine.” As it is, we are not often re- 
minded of any of those peculiarities which 
once belonged to the “ West,” unless we set 
down an occasional independence of guide 
books and stereotyped opinions, with an in- 
tolerable aversion to the tyranny of that des- 
potic gentleman, the courier, to this account. 
The most genuine pieces of Westernisms 
which we have noticed, are a translation of the 
Brientz gataeu aux fraises into stawberry 
short-cake, and the cool mention of the sick 
lady smitten with a fever at Rome—* As I 
understand, she stops at Passignano to take 
her shake.” 

The charm of this book, that which will 
separate it from others, and cause it to be read 
for a long while, is its naturalness and ease, 
the womanly abandon, the holiday spirit which 
enters into its pages. True as is the Roman 
poet’s saying that they change the sky and not 
the soul who cross the sea, and that care 
mounts the steed behind the rider; yet who- 
ever separates himself by three thousand miles 
from the too familiar objects of daily toil, has 
achieved something of a triumph more than 
the physical. The isolation of the ocean, too, 
is a great teacher of philosophy. One meets, 
too, on the ship, men of many climes and of as 
diverse tempers, and becomes cosmopolitan 
and humane. The voyage is a chastening 
discipline for the study of a new continent, be 
the traveller proceeding westward or east- 
ward, Little annoyances must infallibly sink 
behind the horizon. A month or a fortnight 
devoted to hope and the future, and the tra- 
veller must be care-oppressed indeed, whose 
foot is not elastic as he touches the shores of 
another world. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that tour-writers in the first pages of their 
books lionize Liverpool or Havre with a zeal 
far surpassing their subsequent entries of 
Rome or Vienna? What can the dainties of a 
fifth course at the Trois Freres compare with 
the first morsel to the lips of the famished ? 

Mrs. Kirktanp went abroad to enjoy and 
observe, but she carried her faculties with her 
for comparison and discrimination. ‘To admire 
everything is as bad as to wonder at nothing. 
Both must be imperfections, or affectations. 
Our traveller piquantly mixes up the praise 
and censure in a spicy, conversational style, 
keeps the reader awake by occasional oppo- 
sition to some of his pet notions, eschews the 
fixed exclamation marks of Madame Stark 
and Joun Murray, but withal keeps the 
steady course of good sense and good humour. 

No book of travels on this old route, Liver- 
pool, Oxford, London, Paris, Lyons, the Alps, 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, back by 
Milan, Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, Eng- 
land, that we have seen from the pen of an 
American, is fresher than this. It is easy, 
anecdotal, and above all, colloquial; the good 
talk which, in a case of this kind, makes a 
good book. 

The following are characteristic passages : 

THE ATLANTIC PACKET CAPTAIN. 

Ubiquity is the most trifling of his qualifications. 
His hearing must be more acute than Fine-ear’s, who 
could hear the grass grow; his sight more than teles- 
copic, since on gazing for a while at the clouds, he 
foretells the next day’s wind and weather. He never 
goes to bed like ordinary mortals, but sleeps reclined on 
a sofa, as other people take a siasta. He is able to 
walk the deck twelve hours a day, with a lady on each 
arm, besides ordering all the manoeuvres of the ship, 
and calling every rope by name at least once in the twenty- 
four hours. His nod is more potent than another man’s 
blow; his lowest word is heard from one end of the 
deck to the other. He prescribes for all ails, from a 
tooth-ache to a congestion of the lungs; he knows of 





fifty different remedies for sea-sickness, but prefers the 
glass of sea-water and a walk ondeck. Lying groaning 
in your bed and refusing food is the only course with 
which he has absolutely no patience. The old ladies 
he gravely persuades, the young ones he scolds and 
rallies into his measures; and, what is more, those who 
follow his advice get well, while those who come on 
board with any favourite theory of their own in the 
matter, have generally ample opportunity to try all 
their own remedies. The captain is at every body's 
beck and call, preserving all the while the proper tone 
of command; he can afford to be the universal serving- 
man, bating no jot of his dignity. In short, a fort- 
night's study of this office brings us to the conclusion 
that to fill it well requires many of the qualities of 
saint, soldier, statesman, judge, prophet, emperor, phy- 
sician, beau—to say nothing of seaman, which last a 
superficial observer might be inclined to rank highest. 
But the truth is, that seamanship is an accomplishment 
of the mate too; so that it is the one of all the captain’s 
multifarious qualifications which might be dispensed 
with in case of necessity. 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Houses of Parliament, stretched along the banks 
of the Thames, look from the river like some gigantic 
toy in terra cotta, be-pinnacled and be-frittered until all 
grandeur is lost in endless detail, and the only thought 
that strikes you is that of enormous cost thrown away. 
How the country that possesses Oxford could build 
such a pile for her great councils, is a marvel. There 
is no grand thing in London so entirely out of harmony 
with surrounding objects. Old Lambeth Palace, on the 
other side of the river, puts it to shame. If it were 
not that the people must pay for it, I should care little 
how soon some flaming orator set it alight, and cleared 
the ground for something more dignified. 

Within, the size is very impressive—one gallery, that 
into which the committee-rooms open, being, as we 
were told, eight hundred feet long, ina straight line. All 
is finished or finishing in the most gorgeous tone of 
medisval decoration. The ceilings are particularly 
elaborate, and so over-gilded that we were xather glad to 
hear that every chimney in the building smokes, since the 
glare will the sooner be toned down into something 
more agreeable. The reason given for this fumigation 
ludicrous enough; it was that the architect would not 
allow the chimneys to be carried up to a proper height, 
because they would interfere with the exterior appear- 
ance of the pile! We should not blame the Chinese 
if they called such an artist an “outside barbarian,” 
since the English would very readily apply an equally 
contemptuous term to a Chinese builder who should 
exhibit similar fatuity. 

The Lords’ Chamber is the very climax and concen- 
tration of gorgeousness infinitely subdivided, with the 
least possible variety or grandeur of effect. Crimson, 
blue and gold, fatigue the eye, and V.R. occurs so 
often that one is crossly tempted to think it stands for 
Very Ridiculous. Some of the details are exquisitely 
beautiful, and the whole looks warm and comfortable, 
but quite overloaded. Poverty of invention is but more 
apparent by the immense amount of labour and skill 
which illustrates it. If the architect had happened 
to be a painter, he would certainly have delighted to 
fill his canvas with piles of soldiers, and long streets of 
handsome brick houses; if a mechanic, he would have 
luxuriated in rows of pins, or ranks of shining buttons. 

A HERITABLE HABITATION. 

Miss Baillie has had the happiness of residing in one 
house nearly all her life. Who can tell how much the 
unbroken associations of that pleasant home, the quiet 
of those rural shades, the inspiration of that splendid 
landscape, have done towards making her a poet ? John 
Quincy Adams reckoned amongs the blessings to be 
peculiarly thankful for—a ‘heritable habitation;” and 
so do I; but so do not my countrymen generally. That 
dear, quiet old house, with its serub-girdled court-yard, 
its pretty garden, its old-fashioned windows and loye- 
hallowed furniture, would never have remained unaltered 
through lives passed in the full blaze of success and 
world-wide fame like that of Dr. Baillie and his sister 
Joanna, if they had been scions of our young republic. 
But here they have lived, from infancy to advanced age, 
the honoured centre of a large circle, without a thought 
or wish to put out any ontward splendour or fancied 
correspondence with their acknowledged claims. The 
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house is the very ideal of comfort, and rich everywhere 
with memorials of the dear, the good, and the eminent 
who have associated with the inmates; but it lacks 
everything for which houses are prized in New York. 
But how dignified did the sisters, who are now its only 
and honoured occupants, appear in the midst of these 
simple and unaffected surroundings. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S RESPECT FOR LITERATURE. 

We were amused to near that the Queen of England 
does not like literary people; that she excludes them, 
as far as possible, from the court; and, in fact, considers 
having produced a book equivalent to loss of caste. A 
person who had by dint of great science and ingenuity 
perfected a plan, by means of which the public interest 
was essentially benefited, embodied the result of his 
studies in a book, highly esteemed by the critics and 
the public. It was proposed by a certain lady at court 
to present this gentleman, on the strength of his merit; 
qut the queen absolutely declined receiving him, because 
of his literary character. Some one suggested that he 
had served with honour in the army, upon which ground 
her majesty consented to receive him. But the gentle- 
man very properly declined appeasing at court on these 
terms; so that her majesty was after all the only per- 
son presented in the affair. (Somebody says, there is 
hardly a magistrate that does not commit himself twice 
as often as he commits any one else.) But the queen 
is only proving her legitimacy; for who ever heard of 
one of her family as a patron, or even an admirer of 
literature ? 


A BUBBLE FROM THE 
Schlangenbad is so essentially a grave place that I 


BRUNNENS. 


was at least six feet six inches in height, and propor- 
tionately stout; and he thought proper to walk the 
deck incessantly, followed almost step for step by a 
large dog, who only wanted a pipe to have made him a 
complete caricature of his master. 


OUR COURIER. 

We found a veteran in the business, with recommen- 
dations as long as a bill in chancery, awaiting us at 
Meurice’s. His bodily presence was not enticing; he 
might have been called bullet-headed, if a very small 
pug-nose had not broken the globular outline; and his 
figure was in close conformity to this crowning round- 
ness. He had his good qualities, and would probably 
rank as high in point of honesty as most of his tribe. 
A man whe receives a percentage from everybody that 
his employer deals with, from the hotel-keeper down to 
the coral merchant or the cicerone, is rot likely to be 
the most scrupulous or disinterested of advisers; but we 
never suspected or had reason to suspect our Palinurus 
of any extra-professional taste for speculation. |My 
dislike is to the class, rather than to any particular 
specimen of it. My objections relate principally to the 
disgustingness of such a presence at a time when one 
would possess one’s soul; the perpetual vicinity of a 
vulgar mind when the very zest of the moment lies in 
forgetting all vulgar things; the ceaseless iteration of 
threadbare commonplaces, while the best powers of 
memory are tasked to call up its most precious 
hoardings. At first the intrusive gabble was the great 
annoyance ; but the time came when the mere sight of 
that intensely meaningless face seemed always to find a 
bare nerve; and in the very Vatican I was more sensible 
of his presence than of that of the Apollo, on which he 





must chronicle one funny thing we have found here. It 
is a memorial pillar, raised at a certain beautiful point 
of view in the grounds, by ‘Charles, Count de Grunn, 
and Bessie, Countess de Grunn, in commemoration of 
their having passed their honey- moon at Schlangenbad’ 
—the said Count having been a Strephen of fifty, and 
the said Countess a damsel of eighteen, A bas-relief 
on the front of this monument puzzles the connoisseurs 
in art. Nobody can tell whether it is a salad-bowl full 
of salad, or some emblematical device—perhaps a large 
cup of wedded bliss running over. 


RHEINSTEIN. 

We alighted at the foot of a precipitous hill to 
examine Rheinstein—a smal castle lately refitted by 
Prince Frederic of Prussia. The steep winding approach 
is beautifully shaded, and we entered the court-yard by 
a portcullis, and, I think, a drawbridge. Within all 
was appropriate, for the greatest pains had been taken 
to reproduce in miniature the constitnents of a knightly 
dwelling of the middle ages, and with success. The 
seneschal or schlossvoght, met us with two great dogs, 
but deputed his lady to show us the castle—the prettiest 
baby-house I ever saw. Little stairs in little turrets; 
little furniture in little rooms; little pictures on little 
walls—all is like a castle seen through a reversed teles- 
cope. The chapel is no larger than a boudoir; the 
Princess's atelier (for she is an artist) just a good- 
sized closet to shut up naughty boys in. How Prince 
Frederic and Princess Frederic—both reputed to be 
good, portly, German people of fifty or so, get about in 
this nut-shell, I know not. Indeed it is said they do 
not often both come at once. There are some pretty 
Holbeins, and some other pictures of exquisite finish; a 
portrait of Catherine de Bora, sweet, like all hers; a 
fine collection of antique drinking glasses ; a bedstead 
of the sixteenth century, looking about as comfortable 
as the bunks provided for prisoners or—sailors, who are 
about as well treated. 








INTERIOR OF A RHINE STEAMBOAT. 


Within, the prospect was not much more lively. A 
German with a long yellow beard, and a moustache 
that fell over his mouth nearly to the chin, established 
his hands in his pockets and his back against the wall, 
and slept bolt upright for hours without stirring. In 
one corner of the cabin was a young couple who neither 
saw nor heard anything or anybody but themselves, and 
between whom it would have been difficult to pass any- 
thing thicker than an ivory folder at any time during 
the morning. Then there were the children, but not 
very interesting or amusing ones, and an old bluff 
officer, their uncle, who delighted to play tricks on them 
which irritated and worried them. One man on board 








stood commenting in a way that made one feel wicked. 
I appeal to any reasonable soul fur sympathy under 
such an annoyance as this, “ Ver fine ting dat! Trés 
bien! ah? ver fine ting! Two tousand year old! 
Dieu ! qu'il fait chaud” and so on and on and on—con- 
tinual dropping. 


Notices of the Holy Land and of other Places mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures. Visited by the Rev. R. 
Spence Harpy. Second Edition. London: Aylott 
and Jones. 1849. 

Tus is not a continuous narrative, but a collection of 

extracts from the author’s note-book, relating to various 

scenes in the Holy Land which he has visited. His 
aim throughout has been to illustrate the Scriptures, 
and the interesting manner in which he has performed 

his task is proved by this call for a second edition in a 

few months. It is an excellent reading-book for young 


| persons, and a useful addition to the Sunday Library. 





FICTION. 


A Romance. In 
1849. ° 

Tue inspiration of Dumas is upon the author 
of this romance. It has the invention, the 
vivacity, the abundance of incident, and the 
sparkling dialogue that distinguish the modern 
French school of novelists. The scene too, 
is laid in France, and the times and the per- 
sonages are those which ALEXANDER Dumas 
delights to paint and really depicts so well. 


’ 
ountess. 
Colburn. 


The King and the 
« 3vols. London: 


| So French is it that, but for the silence of the 


title-page, we should have supposed it to be a 
very clever translation of a brilliant French 


| novel, and we may fairly congratulate the 


romance-reading world upon the appearance 
of a novelist who can rival our neighbours in 
some of their most attractive characteristics, 
while he avoids the absurdities and immorali- 
ties in which they too often indulge. 

The reign of Francis the First is the period 
of the story, and all the distinguished person- 
ages of the French Court are introduced to us, 
drawn with great skill after a careful study of 
the various memoirs that have been preserved. 
The author has caught the spirit of the age he 
is depicting; his style is appropriate to his 





theme, smart, lively, and epigrammatic. As a 
specimen of his manner of portrait-painting 
we adduce these of 


THE DUCHESS D'ANGOULEME AND FRANCIS 
THE FIRST. 

In the ancient palace of Rheims was a spacious 
chamber, called, from the colour of its hangings, the 
blue cabinet, in which Louise of Savoy, Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, was one day conversing with her gifted and 
accomplished son, Francis the First. 

Though verging on that dreaded crisis in woman's 
existence, when age becomes a profound secret, Louise 
was still beautiful; and the accurate outline and lofty 
expression of her features, aided, perhaps, by the reviving 
powers of art, concealed the ravages time had made in 
her complexion. Married, almost in childhood, she had 
passed the period of coverture in a distant province, 
fulfilling the duties of a wife in an exemplary manner, 
though not altogether escaping the tongue of slander. 
A parent at sixteen, and in another year a widow, she 
was suddenly called upon to sustain a part in the widest 
sphere of human action, among the most brilliant char- 
acters of the day; and though traces appeared, at 
intervals, of deep and headstrong passions, which her 
vigorous understanding could not always restrain, the 
task had been ably fulfilled. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that her rare talents were often exercised for 
sinister and unworthy ends, as well as marred by a 
ridiculous credulity ; and the great princess, whose 
genius astonished contemporaries, and excites the admi- 
ration of posterity, was a dabbler in the insane juggleries 
of the black art, entertaining Cornelius Agrippa, the 
famous magician, as one of the principal officers of her 
household. 

Francis, attired in a suit of crimson velvet, sprinkled 
with pearls, and holding in his hand a cap of the same 
material, in front of which was a gold medal, looping an 
ostrich plume, looked what he was justly pronounced— 
the first gentleman of the age. Tall and well propor- 
tioned, his person presented a union of strength and 
grace seldom met with. His fine, manly countenance 
too, had generally a more engaging expression than that 
of Louise, though it frequently varied, yielding to the 
slightest contraction of hisl ofty brow, and becoming in 
a moment gloomy and stern. The same inconstancy 
marked his disposition. An inordinate desire to excel 
made him jealous of eminent merits in others; and his 
character was a singular compound of meanness and 
magnanimity. Although possessing in a remarkable 
degree every attribute for government, his administration 
had been singularly unsuccessful; and by the continual 
pursuit of military glory, entailing a prodigal expen- 
diture, had in a few years reduced his kingdom from 
the highest prosperity to the brink of ruin, Still, nobler 
objects were not overlooked, or other interests forgotten. 
A scholar and virtuoso, he was a munificent patron of 
learning and the arts, the revival of which, arising 
mainly from the dispersion over Europe of the polished 
Greeks, which followed the fall of Constantinople, and the 
impetus derived from “ Leo’s golden age,” was fostered 
and confirmed by his bounty. His nature, indeed, was 
itself generous, but abused by favourites, and prone to 
duplicity, often prompting him to lavish favours, and 
even terms of endearment, on persons he detested and 
had secretly resolved to destroy. In short, he was at 
once princely and vindictive, frank and insincere. 

The hero, Nogt, is an Englishman, enterpris- 
ing and gallant, who has entered the service of 
the famous Constable Bourson, hoping by his 
sword or his address to carve out his fortunes. 
Weare introduced also tothe Chevalier Bayar, 
Pope Crement, Cuarves the Fifth, Iexatius 
Loyota, and other notabilities of that era, and 
we are conducted by the story through the 
fatal Italian campaigns of Francis, which 
ended in his captivity. The Countess Mrran- 
po.a, the heroine, has more spirit and is more 
life-like and real than heroines are wont to be, 
and the title is given to the romance because 
the plot turns on the endeavours of the king to 
marry her to Count Srrozzt1, and the success- 
ful efforts of Norn to prevent it—but we must 
not reveal what the reader will prefer to dis- 
cover for himself. The story is extremely 
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interesting; the plot being very well con- 
structed, rivetting the attention from the 
first chapter. There is enough of mystery 
about it to excite, as in the proceedings of the 
magician, CorneLius AGRipra, without of- 
fending by gross improbabilities. As proof of 
the writer’s power of description, the reader 
may take this narrative of 
THE FLIGHT OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 

Marguerite sank into a chair completely exhausted, 
as well in spirits as in strength. Absorbed in her own 
reflections, she scarcely heeded the storm that now 
commenced without, though rain fell like a second 
deluge, and the raging elements shook the earth be- 
neath. The best refreshments the venda afforded, were 
placed before her, but she would take only a little milk, 
and even this, so intense was her suppressed emotion, 
was not drunk without a struggle. 

Several times she looked at Esme, as if to inquire 
whether they could not proceed, but before he could 
speak, renewed outbursts of the tempest would render 


reply unnecessary. At length it grew brighter, and 
Esme went to the door to look forth. 
“You will get no further to-day, senhora,” observed 


the yeoman. 

“Why not? The storm is subsiding.” 

“True, senhora. But last night a fall broke down 
the wooden bridge which crosses the torrent.” 

“Then we cannot proceed ;” exclaimed Marguerite, 
dejec tedly. 

“ Were the bridge standing, senhora, I should be ere 
now at St. Pau,” said one of the muleteers. 

“Ts there no other passage ?” inquired Esme. 

“Your worship must ask that of senhor Andrea 
here,” replied the muleteer, with a sly glance at the 
yeoman; “for he has so many private buildings in these 
parts, that, mayhap, he has some private ways too.” 

“T am acquainted with no ways,” replied the contra- 
bandista with a smile, “that would suit a noble senhora. 
My paths are as dangerous as my dealings.” 

“ Be they as they may,” said Marguerite, “I entreat 
you to conduct me over the mountains. Danger, be 
assured, shall not deter me, if it be anything short of 
certain destruction. Only help me to reach St. Pau, 
claim what you will for your reward.” 

“Impossible ! I, a mountaineer, would not venture 
over the ledge to-day, when the foot is so liable to slip. 
You look incredulous, senhora! Well, I will take you 
up to it, though I know as soon as we are there, you 
will turn back to the venda.” 

“Fear not; my resolution is not to be shaken.” 

The contrabandista raised no further objection; and 
their horses having, by his advice, been exchanged for 
mules, as more sure-footed, they resumed the ascent of 
the pass. 

Fierce gusts drove volumes of cloud higher and higher 
up the mountain, and soon the sun burst forth, unveiling 
every object. Before them rose immense piles of rock, 
resembling hideous monsters ready te bound on their 
prey, or projecting like ruined arches which the slightest 
touch would hurl on the wayfarer, and so crush him to 
dust. Each moment the road became more rugged, 
and, at length, was ascended by small steps, cut in the 
solid roc k. Steep, bare prec ipices met the eye below: 
blasted pines, starting from apparently volcanic cavities, 
loomed overhead; and pinnacles, and pillars of gigantic 
dimensions appeared on either side, seeming to totter 
before the wind. 

Gaining the gorge, a precipitous path, strewn with 
roots and fallen trunks, conducted the trayellers into a 
grove of pines, along the side of a ravine, through which 
the water flew in a torrent of foam. Further on, a 
spring, gushing out of a natural grotto, fell down crags 
overgrown with lichens in innumerable cascades, bedding 
their united streams in a deep chasm, spanned by a rude 
pine bridge. To this the mules descended, by rugged 
steps; and Marguerite closed her eyes, afraid to look 
down. In a moment she was borne on to the bridge, 
and was hovering above the abyss. The timber creaked 
beneath the mule’s hoof, and the cautious animal paused, 
making her heart sink with terror. Again he moved 
on; his tread grew firmer ; it became steady ; and, 
looking round, she found herself safe on a ledge of the 
mountain. 

“What say you now, senhora?” asked the contra- 
bandista. “ Will you go on?” 





“ Assuredly. There can be nothing worse than this.” 

“Senhora shall see. But we must leave the mules 
to the Maraqutos, and trust now to our own limbs.” 

Alighting, he began to climb an immense block of 
limestone, in which notches were made for the foot, and 
speedily effecting his ascent, bent down to assist Mar- 
guerite. The summit was a narrow ridge, overlooking 
at a fearful elevation the other side of the chasm, while 
the water was heard roaring below, though a passing 
cloud hid it from sight. The little halting place joined 
a huge acclivity of the mountain, rounding off in a 
sharp curve, belted with a goat-path, which absolutely 
overhung the fissure. Marguerite involuntarily shud- 
dered, 

“ Will you go on, senhora?” asked the contrabandista, 

“Tam resolute. Lead the way.” 

“Senhora must go first. The path is slippery with 
rain, and my footsteps would make it more so. I will 
follow you. 

“Has there not been a bridge here?” asked Esme, 
pointing to two posts. 

“Yes, senhor. It is the one that was carried away 
last night by the fall of rock. Be firm, senhora, or let 
us return.” 

Marguerite, pale as death, and almost sinking, clasped 
her hands, and looked upward for a moment. 

“T am ready,” she said. 

“Remember, then, the least slip is death,” said the 
contrabandista. And he raised her on to the path. 

Marguerite moved on, halting at every step. A few 
paces brought her to the curve, jutting over the im- 
measurable depth, and the cloud having passed by, she 
saw eagles flying hundreds of feet beneath, and still 
lower, the cataract leaping from ledge to ledge with the 
swiftness of lightning. Her heart beat quick; her 
breath seemed to stop; but her foot was firm. The 
path grew more and more hazardous, slanting outwards, 
so as barely to leave room for the steps. She felt a 
giddiness coming over her; and her wearied limbs 
trembled; yet the path was not half traversed. The 
sky appeared to be falling; the mountains to move; the 
noise of rushing waters grew more deafening; and the 
wind rolled past with an appalling roar. Her head 
swam; her eyes closed; she fell ! 

After these remarks we scarcely need to 
recommend The King and the Countess for 
the Circulating Libraries to order and readers 
to procure. 








Kaloolah, or Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri, 
an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. Edited 
by W. S. Mayo, M.D. London: Bogue. 
1849. 

Tue author of this tale has sought to mingle 

fact with fiction, or rather to introduce remi- 

niscences of travel and personal adventure in 
the form of an imaginary biography. It would 
appear to be the production of an American, 
for there are phrases that would not occur to 
an Englishman, and the best parts of the book 
are the descriptions of American life and cha- 
racter. JONATHAN Romer, the hero, is a true 
son of U.S, dashing, bragging, quick-witted, 
vulgar, and vain, who could do anything—or 
says that he could—and dare anything—ac- 
cording to his own account. He flies from 
New York for having, as a surgeon’s appren- 
tice, turned body snatcher, and stolen the 
corpse of a child, whose father pursues him 
with all the vengeance of the law. He sails 
for England, but is overtaken by a storm, and 
all the crew, except himself, swept overboard. 
He is found by a slaver from Cuba, and com- 
pelled to fill the office of surgeon. At Congo 
they land to take in their cargo, and Romer 
meets a pair of slaves, brother and sister, more 
white than black, from whom he learns that 
they have been brought from a country far 
inland, where all the people are white and 
civilized. He purchases the pair, and escaping 
with them from the slaver by jumping over- 
board, they are saved by a cruiser, and taken 








to Sierra Leone. Here they are parted. Our 
hero sails for England, but is wrecked, and 
wandering into the desert, there meets Ka- 
LOOLAH and her brother, who had encountered 
an equally marvellous series of adventures. 
They reach the country they were seeking 
and which, is called Seameania ; where 
Romer marries Katooran, who is a princess, 
of course; and then follows a multitude of 
adventures which, we suppose, were intended 
to satirize the doings of men in the actual 
world, after the manner of Gulliver’s Travels, 
but with the same result, for those who read 
and are pleased with the story will not trouble 
themselves about the allegory and the satire it 
veils. 

There is some smart writing, and the des- 
criptions are often vigorous and effective. The 
interést of the story never flags, but then its 
improbabilities are rather too glaring. <A ro- 
riance which is avowedly sucli, is read with 
the knowledge that the rein is to be given to 
the fancy ; but when we peruse a work pro- 
Jessing to be a veritable narrative, as the his- 
tory of thetife of a real man of our own day, 
although we do not expect the adventures to 
be of actual occurrence, they should be such 
as might have occurred. No care has been 
taken in Kaloolah to preserve this sort of 
vraisemblance, and therefore it loses much of 
the attraction which otherwise would belong 
to it. That the author can write powerfully 
the following will prove : 


A SLAVER. 


The slaves, as I have said, were arranged in four 
ranks. When lying down, the heads of the two outer 
ratks touched the sides of the ship; their feet pointing 
inboard or athwart the vessel. They of course oceu- 
pied a space fore and aft the ship of about six feet on 
either side, or twelve feet of the whole breadth. At 
the feet of the outside rank came the heads of the 
inner row. They took up a space of six feet more on 
either side, or together twelve feet. There was still 
left a space running up and down the centre of the 
deck, two or three feet in breadth; along this were 
stretched single slaves, between the feet of the two 
inner rows, so that when all were lying down almost 
every square foot of the deck was covered with a mass 
of liuman flesh. Not the slightest space was allowed 
between the individuals of the ranks, but the wliole 
were packed as closely as they could be, each slave 
having just room enough to stretch himself out flat 
upon his back, and no more. In this way about two 
hundred and fifty were crowded upon the slave-deck, 
and fis many more upon the berth-deck. 

Horrible as this may seem, it was nothing compared 
to the “ packing ” generally practised by slavers. Cap- 
tain Garbez boasted that he had tried both systertis, 
tight packing and loose packing, thoroughly, and that 
he had found the latter the best. 

“Tf you call this loose packing,” I replied, “ have 
the goodness to explain what you mean by tight packing.” 

“Why, tight packing consists in making a row sit 
with their legs stretched apart, and then another row is 
placed between their legs, and so on, until the whole 
deck is filled. In the one case each slave has as much 
room as he can cover lying; in the other, only as much 
room as he can occupy sitting. With tight packing 
this craft ought to stow fifteen hundred.” About fifty 
of the whole number were females; who were left un- 
shackled, but were closely confifed in a small space at 
the stern, which was cut off from the apartment of the 
males by a stout bulkhead. ; . 

As night set in the wind freshened, with a short 
quick head-sea, through which the ship, under full sail, 
ploughed her uneasy way. As the motion increased, 
the most heart-rending sounds began to issue from 
between her decks. It grew stronger and sttonger, 
blending with and almost overpowering the creaking of 
spars and bulkheads, and the melancholy wail of the 
breeze among the taughtened cords of the weather- 
igging. A deep dull chorus of moans, and sobs; and 
sighs, arose from the grated hatchways, spread around 
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upon the air, and enwrapped the cursed craft in all the 
harmonies of hell. It was the shrill ery of youth, and 
the sobbing voices of woman in the hour of fright and 
distress ; it was the deep groans of mankood, wrung by 
pain from the panting breast; it was the choking sobs | 
of oppressed respiration, the retchings of nausea, the 
clanking of fetters, and the stertorous gaspings of 
wretches in the last agonies of death. 

The next morning five corpses were picked out from 
among the men, and two from among the women, and 
thrown overboard. 

“ Only seven!” exclaimed the captain; “ well that’s 
devilish good luck so far. I always calculate, with a 
full cargo, to lose from fifteen to twenty by the first 
touch of sea- “sickness. Come, bear a hand there, and 
give them an airing.’ ‘ 

I attempted to visit the slave- decks. The sights, 
sounds, and smells, were intolerable; and with a death- 
like sickness at the heart, I was compelled to retire. 
“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “I had no idea of this.” 

“ Why it is'nt very pleasant,” said the captain, “ but 
what can you expect when they are all sea-sick? Wait 
till they get over that and we shall be able to keep them 
in better order; and besides, they'll naturally thin out 
a little, and that will make them more comfortable.” 

“ But if such is the state of things in fair weather, 
I demanded, “how will it be if it should come on to 
blow? ” 

“Tf it is a downright regular gale, we shall have 
the Devil's own time, of course,” replied the captain. 
“When it comes to closing the hatches, it is all up with 
the voyage. You can hardly save enough to pay ex- 
penses. They die like leeches in a thunder-storm. | 
was once in a little schooner with three hundred on 
board, and we were compelled to lie-to for three days. 
It was the worst sea I ever saw, and came near swamp- 
ing us several times. We lost two hundred and fifty 
slaves in that gale. We could'nt get at the dead ones 
to throw them overboard very handily, and so those 
that didn’t die from want of air were killed by the 
rolling and tumbling about of the corpses. Of the 
living ones, some had their limbs broken, and every one 
had the flesh of his leg worn to the bone by the shackle | 
irons.” 

“ Good God! 
trade!” 

“Certainly: why not? Despite of accidents, the 
trade is profitable; and for the cruelty of it no one is 





and you still pursue the horrible 





[2 National Library, ave collected the whels of the valu- 
ry introductions prefixed to Mr. Knicut’s edition 

the Plays and Poems of SHAksperE. The 
re research, the critical judgment, and the fine taste 
| displayed in these commentaries are probably well 
known, at least by reputation, to all our readers. In 
this form they are made available, not only for more con- 
venient reading, but also as an appendix to every othe, 
| edition of SHAKSPERE, so that those who may no 
be willing to procure Mr. Knicur’s reprint of the tex 
may have the benefit of the notes, and they will be 
surprised to find what a mass of information relating t. 
the dramatist and his works they have thus added t 
their libraries, and at a very trifling cost. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Chambers’s Educational Course. Classical Section. 


2. Curtu Rufi de Gestis Alecandri Magni. Edin- 
burgh: Ckaasiese. 1849. 
THE series of educational works published by Messrs. 


CHAMBERS is beyond all cone arison the most valuable 
contribution of our times to the ‘school and the nursery 
Divided into various courses, adapted to every age, 
from the first lessons of infancy to the final training of 
the youth, they embrace the entire scheme of a rational 
and useful education, and they are written with careful 
reference to the wants and capacities of the expand- 
ing mind. The classical series, of which the volume 





before us is the latest published, is edited by Drs. 
Scumitz and Zumpt, and the works selected are copi- | 
ously illustrated by notes which give the translations 
of rare words or very difficult passages, with explana- 
tory information whic h tends to make the author intel- 
ligible and the task of reading him less irksome. It 
is by far the best Latin school book we have ever 
seen. 





Ht 


The French aed ster for the Nursery; or Easy Lessons 
in French, for young beginners. By Mons. LE 
PAGE Professor of the agen language in Lon- 
don, author of “L’Echo de Paris,” “ The French 
Prompter,” &c. 2nd Edition, with additions and 
improvements. London: Effingham Wilson. 

THE fault of the majority of French grammars, 

are manufactured to supply the popular demand for | 

“something easy,” is, that they pretend to teach too | 

much. “French without a master,” and even without 


which 





to blame except the English. Were it not for them, 
large and roomy vessels would be employed, and it | 
would be an object to bring the slaves over with every | 
comfort, and in as good condition as possible. Now 
every consideration must be sacrificed to the one great 
object—escape from capture by the British cruisers.” | 
I had no wish to reply to the captain’s argument. 
One might as well reply to a defence of blasphemy or | 
murder, Giddy, faint, and sick, I turned with loathing | 
from the fiends in human guise, and sought the more 


genial companionship of the inmates of my state-room. | 





The Spy. By J. Fexntwore Coorer. 

Routledge. 1849. 
Tue great success which has attended The Parlour 
Library has no doubt prompted the present enterprise, 
which is appropriately termed The Railway Library. 
It is to comprise a series of popular works similar in size, 
price and typography; and as there is ample field for 
all, we wish success to all such endeavours to popularize 
literature. 


London: | 


The Crock of Gold; a Tale of Covetousness. By 
Martin FARQUHAR TupPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. Au- 
thor of “Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. London: 
A. Hall & Co. 1849. 

A cuEapP reprint of Mr. Tuprer’s popular tale, similar | 

in size, shape, price, and aspect, to Mr. MuRRAY's | 

Home and Colonial Library. The Crock of Gold | 

is too well known and too much admired to need a | 

repetition now of the praise which it received from the 
reviewers when it first appeared. 








POETRY / AND THE DRAMA. 


Studies of Shakspere ; forming a Companion Volume 
to every edition of the Text. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
London: Knight. 

In this re eit which forms the first of Mr. Knteut's 








| master these lessons perfectly, will find that a thorough 


| by conversations were more generally followed. 
| cess of M, CHERVILLE’s work is a proof that learners 


application or labour, is what would-be French scholars | 
seem to desire. Mons. LE PAGE is not 
seek to encourage this appetite. The “ easy legen 
before us are well calculated to lead youth, by pro- 
gressive steps, to acquire the rudiments of the French 
tongue—but both industry and studiousness are required 
as assistants to the author's instructions. Those who | 


so unwise as to 


knowledge of French may then easily be obtained. 





First step to F’ mry Indies nsable to, and in Harmony | 
with, all French Grammars. By P. M. De CHER- 
VILLE. New and Improved Edition. London : 
Effingham Wilson. 

WE have before stated that he who conquers this 

step” will have achieved much of the battle in learn- 

ing French. It is nota substitute for, but a help to, 
grammars. The plan it adopts is that of familiar con- 
versations, showing a parallel between the pronunciation, 
etymology, accidence, and idioms of the parts of speech, 
in both languages. We wish this mode of instructing 


The suc- 


“ first 


like it—and to like is to learn. 





A Junior Atlas of Modern Geography. Adapted for | 
the use of Schools, fe. By ALEXANDER G. 
Finny, Esq., F.R.G.S. Author of “A Modern 
Atlas,” and of “ A Classical Atlas to Illustrate An- | 
cient Geog graphy. ” A new edition. London: Wil- 
liam Tegg & Co. 

WE have here, for a very small price, seventeen large 

maps, finely coloured; with a very copious Index, giving 

the latitude and longitude, and the number of the map, 
so that any required place can be momentarily found. 

The public approval which the work has secured has 

been well deserved. 








| swer to them we take to be this: “True reason 
| of truth, in all matters which aré 


| are beyond the range of human int llige 


RELICION. 
Popular Christianity + its Transition State and probable 
Develop vent. By Freprericx J. Foxton. A.B 
formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Perpetual 
Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire. 
Chapman. 1849. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the declaimer with 
FoxTon commences his preface, “I am aux 
cipate a probable misapprehension of the 
pages by declaring that I am far from wishing to esta- 
blish Christianity on a basis merely rationalistie ;” it 
is impossible not to see that he is one of the numerous 
and rapidly increasing school of British theolos 
have adopted the rationalism of Germany, wid who are 
endeavouring with good zeal and ability to promulgate 
their views among the educated classes of this « 
with what effect yet remains to be seen. As Pu 
was a re-action from the excess of Puritanism, 
new Theology a re-action from Puseyi 
no right to think and favour your own opinions; you aré 
bound to accept implicitly the teaching of the 
and believe because she says that _ is the 
Such is the doctrine of Romanism, ech« oed by. Pi 
Independent spirits have revolted 
despotism, and claimed the privi 
inquire and to accept or re aject acc ording 
an inalienable right of re sponsible man. 
according to them a right only, 


which Mr. 
ious to anti 
Ibject of these 






gians who 














ot fre edom to 





to convicti ion as 
Reason is not 


but a duty, and 





make fearless application of it as the test of truth, 
and the rule of faith. The results are stated in th 
volume, with earnestness and eloquence ; but the reader 


reads that the 
great a revulsion in the 


will regret as he 
have produ ed so 


excesses of one p arty 
» other. 
danger is, lest in too refined distinction the great 
bulwarks of faith be broken do Is it worth whil 
to risk this for the sake of a little more freedom of 
thought, or rather for the sole purpose of everthrowing 
a few prejudices ? 

But Mr. Foxron and his party say that 
dying out among us; that we have suffered forms to 
be substituted for the spirit, and that | 
reverence is shown where respect i f 
They attribute this to an error on the part of th 
teachers of religion, who, they say, have not suffered i 
to keep pace with the progress of other knowledge, | 








rather have set it up as antagonistic to science, as if 

one truth could possibly be inconsistent with another. 
Now, there can be no doubt that incalculable mis 

| chief has been done to the cause of religion by thos« 


injudicious friends who have endeavoured ‘tu use it as a 
for they 


science and 





weapon of scientific controvers 


thousands who would gladly have 


religion reconciled, 


( om pe ll ( 
seen 
as assuredly they mig ht | be, to choose 
between them, and in this strait, as they cot t t 
the conviction of mathematica! 
sical evidence, they reluctantly 
was said to be incompatible with the 
The Dean of York has made more 





demonstrs 


rejec ted the cre ed W hic h 
J 








philosophers of Eur ope, by the that geok 
must be false because it does not square with the literal 
reading of the first chapter of Genesis. He seemed to 





that 
which they : 
fact, rightly read, they do not differ; but they sup} 
one another, and so it must be with all truth. 

The real point at issue between the ration: 
the other Christian sects is, as to the proj 
capacity of reason. Admit that reason i the test 
truth, and you admit most of their calumnies. Bi it i 
is upon this point that they should be fought, 


0 nate side, 
opp a 
Most Ss and not 











isthe test 
within the scope of 
1 truths of religion 
nce, and as we 
we try them 
ye TeVe:s aled by 


but the asserte 





human intelligence; 


cannot comprehend them, so a. can 
by any human faculty. They can only 
a Being superior to man; and whe der they have been 
so revealed is not a matter for abstract argument, but 
simply a question of fact to be determined by evidence, 
the value of which is to be ascertained, like all other 
evidence, by reason.” 

If the rationalists be thus combatted they will be 
worsted; but not by the weapons of abuse and dog- 
matic assertion. 
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The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froupe, A.M. 

Second Edition. Chapman. 1849. 
In the preface to this second edition, Mr. FroupE com- 
plains that he has been mistaken; that he was not 
writing a confession of faith but a tragedy :—not astate- 
ment of his own opinions, but a description of the 
condition of a large class of minds who, having ventured 
to think for themselves, have not yet arrived at the 
conviction of what is true. We must speculate before 
we can be convinced, and it is the state of mind of a 
mar who ts speculating that it was the purpose of the 
Nemesis of Faith to paint. It is, however, but due to 
him to give place to his defence. He says, “I do not 
dishonour the Bible. I honour it above all books. The 
New Testament alone, since I have been able to read it 
humanly, has to me outweighed all the literature of the 
world. It is because we dishonour it by making it an 
idol, and destroy its power by the foolish means with 
which we think to enhance it, that I have said what I 
have felt if my duty to say.” 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


National Evils and Practical Remedies, with the Plan 
of a Model Town, By James S. BuckiNGHAM. 
London; Jackson. 

INGENIOvs and indefatigable Mr. BuckinGHAm has 
produced another bulky volume descriptive of the last 
new scheme of his fertile brain, which has now devised 
nothing less than the foundation of a great city, to be 
built by shares, to embody every modern improvement 
of science and art, and to be governed on the most 
improved principles of social philosophy. 

It would be impossible to present even an outline of 
this scheme in less than a volume. Its philanthropy 
will not be questioned; but its practicability may be 
gravely doubted. In developing it Mr. BucKINGHAM 
reviews all the evils existing in society, and proposes 
his remedies for them, so them the volume is a treatise 
uponpolitics in general Without adopting communism in 
name, the author certainly approves it in substance. 
He collects all the authorities, ancient and modern, 
from Minos to Fourier, in behalf of the co-operative 
principle ; forgetting that it is the very principle of all 
societies ; the difference between the natural system 
and the artificial one, suggested by the socialists, being 
that existing society associates for the protection of 
individual interests, while the socialists would associate 
for the common good, without regard to individual 
claims. The present practice developes to the utmost 
individual exertion by the stimulus of individual gain, 
while the communists would substitute for that ever 
active influence a public spirit which, forgetting self, 
would direct all its energies to the public good. But 
the mistake into which the advocates of the latter doc- 
trine fall, is this—that they do not take human nature 
into account—they deal with men as they wish them 
to be, and not with men as they are. ‘This is the fun- 
damental fallacy of Mr. BuckinGuam’s Model Town. 


Popular Fallacies regarding General Interests. By 
M. Freprrick Basrrat. With Notes, by G. R. 
Porter, Esq., Author of “The Progress of the 
Nation,” &c. London: Simms and M'‘Intyre. 

M. Basrrat’s lively and convincing argument, ad- 
dressed to his countrymen, on behalf of industry and 
the right of the labourer to exchange the products of 
his labour whenever he can do so with most advantage, 
has been well translated, and is now placed within the 
reach of English readers in a very cheap form. We can 
assure them that it is not a dry statistical essay, but a 
pleasant, cheerful, and almost witty discourse, which 
sustains the attention without weariness, and will cap- 
tivate many who would be deterred by the very name 
of political economy. It is calculated to do much good 
service, and it ought to be largely circulated. It 
demolishes an army of popular fallacies, 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Church Warder, and Town and Country Miscel- 
lany, for June. W. J. Cleaver. 

THE articles, which are numerous, are written in an 

easy simple style, and are chiefly addressed to the young. 





Tales, essays, and practical information are alike 
collected. 

The People’s and Howitt's Journal, for August, begins 
with new enterprise and a more perfect combination of 
the talent and resources of the two rival journals 
whence it takes its name. The work certainly has 
assumed a much more practical and permanent charac- 
ter. Some excellent engravings have been introduced, 
and we observe that the Editor has adopted the plan of 
offering a prize for the best prose tale to illustrate 
“Gilbert's Tableaux of the Soldier's Progress.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Works of Francis Rabelais, Vol. 2. 
London: Bohn. 1849. 

Tus completes the work, and to Mr. Boun belongs the 
credit of having contributed to the modern library an 
edition easily accessible, of one of the most famous pro- 
ductions of wit the world has ever seen, and which it 
has been hitherto so difficult to procure. Mr. Bown has 
preferred not to emasculate it by omitting the coarse pas- 
sages, in obedience to modern refinement; and he is 
right—expurgated editions of great writers are worthless. 
We must be content to take them as they are, and 
forgive their faults for the sake of their virtues, the 
latter shining all the more brightly for being a little 
shaded in the setting. We should lose.some of the 
richest of the humour of RABELAIs had we been de- 
prived of passages because the dress was coarse in which 
it was wrapped. 








The New Hand Map of Ireland; showing the proposed 
route of Her Majesty. H. G. Cours, 1849. 
Tue publisher is exceedingly modest in the title page, 
so much so, that he leaves unindicated a considerable 
portion of the claims which his map has to support. It 
is a map as well of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
as of Ireland, and in each of the four divisions of the 
kingdom its completeness and accuracy are equally 
prominent. In addition to the route Her Majesty is 
about to take on the Irish coast, there are marked all 
the railways and coach roads for visiting the lakes; and 
other objects of interest are correctly laid down. We 
can conceive no better holiday friend than this compact, 
perfect, and cheap map of a country whose temptations 
to the tourist have been hitherto too much overlooked. 


Badajoz: with Sixteen Illustrations, drawn by 
Epwarp GILkKs. Vickers. 

Tuis little hand book to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
and the storming of Badajoz, is more remarkable for the 
amount of history it presents, than for its pretensions to 
artistic representation. Its contents are, a pictorial model 
of the fortress of Badajoz (now exhibiting at the Surrey 
Gardens), and some smaller wood cuts, and a tolerably 
well compiled description and historical account of the 
sieges it stood during the “ wars of the Peninsula,” and of 
the last memorable siege, when it was stormed and taken 
at great loss by the Duke of Wellington, on the 6th of 
April, 1812. It is far superior to the ordinary run of 
sixpenny guide books, and is curious as a specimen of 
what enterprise in one direction makes necessary in 
another. The model storming of Badajoz at the Surrey 
Gardens has rendered this history of the place, and of 
the original occurrence, not only acceptable, but a matter 
of immediate interest, to thousands. 





SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 
A FEw little books may be noticed here. Scottish 
Nationality; or, the Struggles of the Scottish Episco- 
pacy; is an appeal by Mr. Hueu Scorr to his country- 
men in favour of the resuscitation of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church as a means of restoring Scotch nationality. The 
object is not a very wise one, however good in themselves 
those means may be. The pamphlet is interesting as a 
chronological sketch of the History of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. The Settler's New Home, and Whether to go 
and Whither ? are two little books compiled by Mr. 
Stpnry Smrra for the purpose of conveying to persons 
who dream of emigration trustworthy information rela- 








tive to the various colonies, such as will help them in 
their choice and assist them in the transit and in estab- 
lishing themselves in their new home. They are very 
cheap, and ought to be extensively circulated. 





ART. 


Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
In 2 vols, London: Longman and Co. 


Mrs. Jameson has profoundly studied the 
history of painting—not in books alone, but by 
personal investigation of the treasures that are 
stored in the cities of Italy. In a succession 
of publications she has given to the world the 
results of her researches ; and the latest, now 
before us, is an inquiry into that great branch 
of art which most amazes the visitor to the 
Galleries and Churches in Italy—the pictures 
that embody the sacred and legendary histories 
to which the earliest efforts of the schools were 
dedicated. Her design is to explain the mean- 
ings, so far as she has been able to discover them, 
of the symbols and characteristics that dis- 
tinguish this class of paintings, and which, 
however to us unintelligible and rude, were 
thoroughly understood by the spectators to 
whom they were addressed; she states the 
origins of the various legends, and divides the 
pictures of the time into two classes, the his- 
torical and the devotional. But this may be 
better described in her own words : 

The legendary art of the middle ages, sprang out of 
the legendary literature of the preceding ages. For 
three centuries at least, this literature, the only litera- 
ture which existed at the time, formed the sole mental 
and moral nourishment of the people of Europe. The 
romances of chivalry, which long afterwards succeeded, 
were confined to particular classes, and left no impress 
on art beyond the miniature illuminations of a few 
manuscripts” . : , ° ‘ 

Of the prevalence and of the incalculable influence of 
this legendary literature from the seventh to the tenth 
century,—that is, just about the period when modern 
art was struggling into existence,—we have a most 
striking picture in Guizot’s Histoire de la Civilisation. 
“ As after the siege of Troy,” says this philosophical 
and eloquent writer, “there were found in every city of 
Greece men who collected the traditions and adventures 
of heroes, and sung them for the recreation of the 
people, till these recitals became a national passion, a 
national poetry, so at the time of which we speak the 
traditions of what may be called the heroic ages of 
Christianity had the same interest for the nations of 
Europe. There were men who made it their business to 
collect them, to transcribe them, to read or recite them 
aloud, for the edification and delight of the people. 
And this was the only literature, properly so called, of 
that time.” 

Now, if we go back to the authentic histories of the 
sufferings and heroism of the early martyrs, we shall 
find enough there, both of the wonderful and the affect- 
ing, to justify the credulity and enthusiasm of the 
unlettered people, who saw no reason why they should 
not believe in one miracle as well as in another. 


The legendary art of the three centuries which com- 
prise the revival of learning was, as I have said, the 
reflection of this literature, of this teaching. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, can we easily overrate its 
interest and importance? 

When, after the long period of darkness which fol- 
lowed upon the decline of the Roman Empire, the fine 
arts began to revive, the first and for several ages the 
only impress they received, was that of the religious 
spirit of the time. Painting, sculpture, music, and 
architecture, as they emerged one after another from 
the “ formless void,” were pressed into the service of the 
Church. But it is a mistake to suppose, that in 
adroitly adapting the reviving arts to her purposes, in 
that magnificent spirit of calculation which at all times 
characterized her, the Church from the beginning 
selected the subjects, or dictated the use that was to 
be made of them. We find, on the contrary, edicts and 
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councils repressing the popular extravagances in this 
respect, and denouncing those apocryphal versions of 
sacred events and traditions which had become the 
delight of the people. But vain were councils and 
edicts; the tide was too strong to be checked. The 
Church found herself obliged to accept and mould to 
her own objects the exotic elements she could not eradi- 
cate. She absorbed, so to speak, the evils and errors 
she could not expel. There seems to have been at this 
time a sort of compromise between the popular legends, 
with all their wild mixture of Northern and Classical 
superstitions, and the Church legends properly so called. 
The first great object to which reviving art was des- 
tined, was to render the Christian places of worship a 
theatre of instruction and improvement for the people; 


to attract and to interest them by representations of | 


scenes, events, and personages, already so familiar as to 
require no explanation, appealing at once to their in- 
telligence and their sympathies; embodying in beautiful 
shapes (beautiful at least in their eyes) associations and 
feelings and memories deep rooted in the very hearts, 
and which had influenced in no slight degree the pro- 
gress of civilization, the development of mind. Upon 
these creations of ancient art we cannot look as those 
did for whom they were created; we cannot annihilate 
the centuries which lie between us and them; we can- 
not, in simplicity of heart, forget the artist in the image 
he has placed before us, nor supply what may be defi- 
cient in his work through a reverentially excited fancy. 
We are critical, not credulous. We no longer accept 
this polytheistic form of Christianity; and there is 
little danger, I suppose, of our falling again into the 
strange excesses of superstition to which it led. But, 
if I had not much sympathy with modern imitation of 
medieval art, still less can I sympathize with that nar- 
row Puritanical jealousy which holds the monuments of 
a real and earnest faith in contempt: all that God has 
permitted once to exist in the past should be considered 
as the possession of the present; sacred for example or 
warning, and held as the foundation on which to build 
up what is better and purer. It should seem an es- 
tablished fact, that all revolutions in morals, in govern- 
ment, and in art, which begin in the spirit of scorn, and 
in a sweeping destruction of the antecedent condition, 
only tend to a reaction, Our Puritanical ancestors 
chopped off the heads of Madonnas and saints, and 
paid vagabonds to smash the storied windows of our 
cathedrals; now, are they coming back to us, or are we 
not rather going back to them? 


The first volume is devoted to the legends | 


of angels and archangels, and describes the 


changes which were made by the painters in | 


the manner of representing them, and how far 
the ideas of them were borrowed from ancient 
art, Greek and Egyptian. 

In a similar fashion she deals with other 
sacred and legendary personages prominent in 
the early art of Italy, as the Evangelists, the 
Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, Mary 
Magdalen, the Saints, the Martyrs, the early 
Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints 
of Christendom, narrating the legends that 
belong to each and describing the usual forms 
of representation adopted by the painters, with 
the symbols and their meaning, so that to all 
who have seen or who contemplate seeing the 
early art of Italy, these volumes.will be as ne- 
cessary a handbook as any of Murray's. Even 
to those who visit only our own National Gallery 
Mrs. Jameson's essay will be interesting, for 
it will give them a vast quantity of information 
they did not possess before, and which will add 
incaleulably to the pleasure with which they 
will inspect the pictures of the Old Masters, 
often perfectly unintelligible without such an 
explanation of them as is here given. Of the 
curious nature of the facts collected, some 
specimens shall now be presented. As for 
instance : 


THE EMBLEM OF THE FISH. 


The earliest, the most universal of the Christian 
emblems, was the fish, partly as the symblem of water 
and the rite of baptism, and also because the seven 


Greek letters which express the word fish, form the 
anagram of the name of Jesus Christ. In this sense 
we find the fish as a general symbol of the Christian 
faith upon the sarcophagi of the early Christians; on 
the tombs of the martyrs in the catacombs; on rings, 
coins, lamps, and other utensils; and as an ornament 
in early Christian Architecture. It is usually a 
dolphin, which, among the Pagans, had also a sacred 
significance. 

The passage in the Gospel, “Follow me, and I will 
make ye fishers of men,” is supposed to have originated 
the use of this symbol; and I may observe here, that 
the fish placed in the hands of St. Peter has probably 
a double or treble signification, alluding to his former 
| occupation as a fisherman, his conversion to Christianity, 
and his vocation as a Christian apostle, 7. e. a fisher of 
men, in the sense used by Christ; and in the same 
| sense we find it given as an attribute to bishops, who 
| were famous for converting and baptizing, as St. Zeno of 
Verona and Gregory of Tours. 





Here isa legend which has been made the 
subject of two famous pictures by GiorGionr 
and Paris Borpone: 


THE FISHERMAN OF VENICE. 
On the 25th of February, 1340, there fell out a won- 
derful thing in this land; for during three days the 
waters rose continually, and in the night there was 
fearful rain and tempest, such as had never been heard 
of. So great was the storm that the water rose three 
cubits higher than had ever been known in Venice; and 
an old fisherman being in his little boat in the canal of 
St. Mark, reached with difficulty the Riva di San Mar- 
co; and then he fastened his boat, and waited the 
ceasing of the storm. And it is related, that at the 
time this storm was at the highest, there came an un- 
known man, and besought him that he would row him 
j over to San Giorgio Maggiore, promising to pay him 
well; and the fisherman replied, “ How is it possible to 
go to San Giorgio? we shall sink by the way!” But 
the man only besought him the more that he should set 
| forth. 
and rowed over to San Giorgio Maggiore; and the man 
landed there, and desired the boatman to wait. Ina 
short while he returned with a young man; and they 
said, “‘Now row towards San Nicolé di Lido.” And 
the fisherman said, “How can one possibly go so far 
with And they said “Row boldly; for it 
shall be possible to thee, and thou shalt be well paid.” 
And he went; and it appeared to him as if the waters 
| were smooth. Being arrived at San Nicoldé di Lido, the 
| two men landed, and returned with a third; and having 
| entered into the boat, they commanded the fisherman 
| that he should row beyond the two castles. And the 
tempest raged continually. Being come to the open 
sea, they beheld approaching, with such terrific speed 
that it appeared to fly over the waters, an enormous 
galley full of demons (as it is written in the chronicles, 
and Marco Sabellino also makes mention of this miracle): 
the said bark approached the castles to overwhelm 
Venice, and to destroy it utterly. Anon the sea, which 
had hitherto been tumultuous, became calm; and these 
three men, having made the sign of the cross, exorcised 
the demons, and commanded them to depart; and 





one oar?” 


Maggiore, and the third at San Mareo. And when he 
had landed the third, the fisherman, notwithstanding 
the miracle he had witnessed, desired that he would pay 
him; and he replied, “ Thou art right; go now to the 
Doge, and to the Procuratore of St Mark, and tell them 
what thou hast seen; for Venice would have been over- 
whelmed had it not been for us three. 1 am St. Mark 
the Evangelist, the protector of this city; the other is 
the brave knight St. George; and he whom thou did’st 
take up at Lido is the holy Bishop St. Nicholas. Say 
to the Doge and to the Procuratore that they are to pay 
you; and tell them likewise that this tempest arose 
because of a certain schoolmaster dwelling in San 
Felice, who did sell his soul to the Devil, and after- 
wards hanged himself.” And the fisherman replied, 
“If I should tell them this, they will not believe me.” 
Then St. Mark took off a ring, which was on his finger, 
which ring was worth five ducats, and he said, “ Show 
them this, and tell them when they look in the sanc- 
tuary they will not find it;” and thereupon he dis- 














appeared. The next morning, the said fisherman 
presented himself before the Doge, and related all he 
had seen the night before, and showed him the ring for 
a sign. And the Procuratore having sent for the ring, 
and sought in the usual place, found it not: by reason 
of which miracle, the fisherman was paid, and a solemn 
procession was ordained, giving thanks to God, and to 
the relies of the three holy saints who rest in our land, 
and who delivered us from this great danger. The ring 
was given to Signor Marco Loredano and to Signor 
Andrea Dandolo the Procuratore, who placed it in the 
sanctuary; and, moreover, a perpetual provision was 
made for the aged fisherman above mentioned. 

The following were the 

EMBLEMATIC COLOURS. 

In very early art, we find colours used in a symbolical 
or mystic sense, and, until the ancient principles and 
traditions were wholly worn out of memory or set aside 
by the later painters, certain colours were appropriate to 
certain subjects and personages, and could not arbitrarily 
be applied or misapplied. In the old specimens of 
stained glass we find these significations scrupulously 
attended to. Thus : 

White, represented by the diamond or silver, was the 
emblem of light, religious purity, innocence, virginity, 
faith, joy, and life. Our Saviour wears white after his 
resurrection. In the judge it indicated integrity, in the 
rich man humility; in the woman chastity. It was the 
colour consecrated to the Virgin, who, however, never 
wears white, except in pictures of the Assumption. 

Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, the Holy 
Spirit, heat or the creative power, and royalty. White 
and red roses express love and innocence, or love and 
wisdom, as in the garland with which the angels 
crowned St. Cecilia. In a bad sense, red signified blood, 
war, hatred, and punishment. Red and black combined 
were the colours of purgatory and the devil. 

Blue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the firma- 
ment, truth, constancy, fidelity. Christ and the Virgin 


| wear the red tunic and the blue mantle, as signifying 


So, seeing that it was the will of God, he arose | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


immediately the galley or the ship vanished: then these | 
three men commanded the fisherman to land them, the | 
one at San Nicolé di Lido, the other at San Giorgio 





| fulness. 


heavenly love and heavenly truth. The same colours 
were given to St. John the Evangelist, with this diffe- 
rence, that he wore the blue tunic and the red mantle; 
in later pictures, the colours are sometimes red and 
green. 

Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun; of the 
goodness of God, initiation or marriage, faith, or fruit- 
In pictures of the apostles, St. Peter wears a 
yellow mantle over a blue tunic. In a bad sense, yellow 
signifies inconstancy, jealousy, deceit; in this sense it 
is given to the traitor Judas, who is generally habited 
in dirty yellow. 

Green, the emerald, is the colour of spring; of hope, 
particularly hope in immortality; and of victory, as the 
colour of the palm and the laurel. 

Violet, the amethyst, signified love and truth; or, 
passion and suffering. Hence it is the colour often worn 
by the martyrs. In some instances our Saviour, after 
his resurrection, is habited in a violet instead of a blue 
mantle, The Virgin also wears violet after the cruci- 
fixion. Mary Magdalene, who as patron saint wears the 
red robe, as penitent wears violet and blue, the colours 
of sorrow and of constan y. In the devotional represen- 
tation of her by Timoteo della Vita, she wears red and 
green, the colours of love and of hope. 

Grey, the colour of ashes, signified mourning, humility, 
and innocence accused; hence adopted as the dress of 
the Franciscans (the grey friars), but it has since been 
changed for a dark rusty brown. 

Black, expressed the earth ; darkness, mourning, 
wickedness, negation, death; and was appropriate to the 
Prince of Darkness. In some old illuminated MSS., 
Jesus, in the Temptation, wears a black robe. White 
and black together, signify purity of life, and mourning 
or humiliation; hence adopted by the Dominicans and 
the Carmelites. 

The mystical application of attributes and colours 
was more particularly attended to in that class of sub- 
jects I have distinguished as devotional. In the sacred 
historical pictures we find that the attributes are usually 
omitted as superfluous, and characteristic propriety of 
colour often sacrificed to the general effect. 

Now for some more narratives : 

THE LEGEND OF MERCURICS. 

Julian the Apostate, who figures in their sacred 

romances not merely as a tyrant and persecutor, but as 
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a terrible and potent necromancer who had sold himself 
to the Devil, had put his officer Mercurius to death, 
because of his adhesion to the Christian faith. The 
story then relates that when Julian led his army against 
the Persians, and on the eve of the battle in which he 
perished, St. Basil the Great was favoured by a miracu- 
lous vision. He beheld a woman of resplendent beauty 
seated on a throne, and around her a great multitude of 
angels; and she commanded one of them, saying, “ Go 
forthwith, and awaken Mercurius, who sleepeth in the 
sepulchre, that he may slay Julian the Apostate, that 
proud blasphemer against me and against my son! 
And when Basil awoke, he went to the tomb in which 
Mercurius had been laid not long before, with his armour 
and weapons by his side; and, to his great astonishment, | 
he found neither the body nor the weapons. But on | 
returning to the place the next day, and again looking 
into the tomb, he found there the body of Mercurius 
lying as before; but the lance was stained with blood: 
“for on the day of battle, when the wicked Emperor 
was at the head of his army, an unknown warrior, 
bareheaded, and of a pale and ghastly countenance, was 
seen mounted on a white charger, which he spurred for- 
ward, and, brandishing his lance, he pierced Julian 
through the body, and then vanished as suddenly as he 
had appeared. And Julian being carried to his tent, 
he took a handful of the blood which flowed from his 
wound, and flung it into the air, exclaiming with his 
last breath, ‘ Thou hast conquered, Galilean! thou 
hast conquered!’ Then the demons received his parting 
spirit. But Mercurius, having performed the behest of 
the blessed Virgin, reéntered his tomb, and laid him- 
self down to sleep till the Day of Judgment.” 


THE LEGEND OF ST. GENEVIEVE. 

The popularity of St. Genevieve, as a subject of artistic 
representation, is almost wholly confined to Paris, and 
the French school of art. I have met with only two 
instances of the treatment of her story by Italian 
painters ; yet among the female enthusiasts of the 
middle ages, she is one of the most important and the 
most interesting. 

She was a peasant girl, born at Nanterre, a little 
village, four leagues from Paris, in the year 421, and in 
her childhood was employed by a neighbouring farmer 
to keep his sheep. When she was about seven years 
old, St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, passing through 
Paris on his way to England, spent one night at Nan- 
terre; the inhabitants crowded around him to obtain his | 
benediction; and among them came the parents of la 
pucelette Genevieve, already distinguished in the village 
by her graceful piety and humility. St. Germain had 
no sooner cast his eyes upon her, than he became aware, 
through divine inspiration, of her predestined glory. He 
called her to him, questioned her, and when she ex- 
pressed, with childish fervour, a strong desire to become 
the handmaid of Christ, he hung round her neck a small 
copper coin marked with the sign of the cross, and con- 
secrated her to the service of God. Thenceforth did 
Genevieve regard herself as separated from the world, 
and dedicated to Heaven. 

Eyen while yet a child, many wondrous things are 








related of her. On a certain occasion, her mother being 
transported by anger (though otherwise a good woman), | 
gave her pious daughter a box on the ear; but in the | 
same moment she was struck blind: and so she remained | 
deprived of the sun’s light for twenty-one months, until | 
restored by the prayers of St. Genevieve, who, having 
drawn water from the well and made over it the sign of | 
the cross, bathed her mother’s eyes with it, and she saw | 
clearly as before. And Genevitve at the age of fifteen 
renewed her vow of perpetual chastity; remaining, how- | 
eyer, still subject to her parents, till both were dead. 
She then betook herself to the city of Paris, where she | 
dwelt with an aged kinswoman; and where her extra- 
ordinary gifts of piety and humility, and above all, her 
devoted and active benevolence, rendered her an object 
of popular veneration. At the same time there was not 
wanting those who treated her as a hypocrite and a 
visionary, and much did the holy maiden suffer from 
the slanders and contumelies of the evil-disposed. She 
had to undergo not merely the persecutions of men, but 
of demons: often, during her nightly vigils, the tapers | 
lighted for the service of God were maliciously blown | 
out by the enemy of mankind; but Geneviéve, not dis- 
mayed, rekindled them by her faith and her prayers. | 
God never left her in darkness, when she prayed for | 


light. When beset by the fiend, she held up one of the | 


tapers thus miraculously rekindled, and he fled. On 
another occasion, when she went with a company of pious 
women to pray at the shrine of St. Denis, on the road a 
storm arose which blew out their tapers; but Geneviéve 
holding hers aloft, it was immediately rekindled by her 
prayers, or, as some aver, by an angel who descended 
expressly from heaven for that purpose. 

After being for many years maltreated and condemned 
by one party of her fellow citizens, as much as she was 
revered and trusted by the other, Heaven was pleased 
to grant a signal and public proof of the efficacy of her 
piety; and to silence for ever the voice of the envious 
and unbelieving. 

A certain barbarian king, called in history Attila, 
king of the Huns, threatened to lay siege to the city of 
Paris. The inhabitants prepared to fly, but Geneviéve, 
leaving her solitude, addressed the multitude ; and en- 
treated them not to forsake their homes, nor allow them 
to be profaned by a ferocious pagan, assuring them that 
Heaven would interfere for their deliverance. The 
people, being overcome by her enthusiastic eloquence, 
hesitated; and while they remained irresolute, the news 
was brought that the barbarians, without any visible 
reason, had changed the order of their march, and had 
withdrawn from the vicinity of the capital. The people 
fell prostrate at her feet; and from this time she became, 
in a manner, the mother of the whole city. In all 
maladies and afflictions her prayers were required; and 
many miracles of healing and consolation proved the 
efficacy of her intercession. 

Among the miracles imputed to St. Genevieve, was 
the cessation of a horrible plague, called the mal ardent, 
which desolated Paris in the reign of Louis le Gros ; 
and on the spot where stood the house of St. Genevitve 
a small church, known as Ste. Geneviéve des Ardents, 
existed so late as 1747, when it was pulled down, and 
a foundling hospital built on the site. The present 
superb church of St. Geneviéve was the Pantheon of the 
Revolution; the painting of the dome, which is in the 
worst possible taste, represents St. Geneviéve in glory, 
receiving the homage of Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, 
and Louis XVIII. Aw reste, the classic, cold magnifi- 
cence of the whole structure is as little in harmony with 
the character of the peasant patroness, as the church of 
the Madeleine with that of the Syrian penitent and 
castaway. 

The most ancient effigies of St. Geneviéve as patroness 
of Paris represent her veiled, holding in one hand a 
lighted taper, in the other a breviary; beneath her feet, 
or at her side, crouches the demon, holding a pair of 
bellows. In this instance, the obvious allegory, of the 
hight of faith or holiness extinguished by the power of 
sin, and rekindled by prayer, seems to have given rise 
to the legend. 


One more, and we close the most valuable 
addition which the literature of art has received 
for many years : 


THE LEGEND OF ST. JEROME. 


We read in the legendary history of St. Jerome, that 
one evening, as he sat within the gates of his monastery 
at Bethlehem, a lion entered, limping, as in pain, and 
all the brethren, when they saw the lion, fled in terror. 
But Jerome arose, and went forward to meet him, as 
though he had been a guest. And the lion lifted up 
his paw, and St. Jerome, on examining it, found that it 
was wounded by a thorn, which he extracted; and he 
tended the lion till he was healed. The grateful beast 
remained with his benefactor, and Jerome confided to 
him the task of guarding an ass which was employed 
in bringing firewood from the forest. On one occasion, 
the lion having gone to sleep while the ass was at 
pasture, some merchants passing by carried away the 
latter, and the lion, after searching for him in vain, re- 
turned to the monastery with drooping head, as one 
ashamed, St. Jerome, believing that he had devoured 
his companion, commanded that the daily task of the 
ass should be laid upon the lion, and that the faggots 
should be bound on his back, to which he magnanimously 
submitted, until the ass was recovered; which was in this 
wise. One day, the lion, having finished his task, ran 
hither and thither, still seeking his companion; and he 
saw a caravan of merchants approaching, and a string 
of camels, which, according to the Arabian custom, were 
led by an ass; and when the lion recognized his friend, 
he drove the camels into the convent, and so terrified 








the merchants, that they confessed the theft, and ree 
ceived pardon from St. Jerome. 

The introduction of the lion into pictures of St. Jerome 
is supposed to refer to this legend; but in this instance, 
as in many others, the reverse was really the case. The 
lion was in very ancient times adopted as the symbol 
befitting St. Jerome, from his feryid, fiery nature, and 
his life in the wilderness; and in later times, the legend 
invented to explain the symbol was gradually expanded 
into the story, as given above. 





The Art Journal, for July. Though rather late in 
noticing this monthly souvenir of elegance and refine- 
ment, we must not, therefore, altogether omit to render 
the tribute that isdue. The experiment of giving engrav- 
ings of the best English paintings has, we hear, proved 
thoroughly successful. And, why not ? Itis a plan that 
nationality and patriotism at least approve. It will do 
much to wear down those rugged prejudices and un- 
sightly notions regarding art which have their founda- 
tion neither in reason nor education. The majority of 
the people of this country associate with the idea of 
art, foreign scenes and notions—something not to be 
understood except by the initiated. They see few of 
its beauties because hitherto it has been so much the 
fashion to deem art a thing not of home nurture, but 
of importation—a vehicle, not for furnishing us with 
the poet’s notions of the grand and sublime in nature 
as they exist around us, but for reflecting the painter's 
copies of scenes of which they have no knowledge, and in 
which they have no sympathy. This misfortune the 
Art Journal is doing much to dissipate. It teaches, 
by example and by instances, that we have home gal- 
leries which, while they are as beautiful as any that 
artists can produce, are in no way removed from the com- 
prehension of the unlearned or the appreciation of the 
un-ideal. Therefore we are glad that success attends 
the enterprize. In the present number there are 
“Bathers surprised by a Swan,” from a picture by 
Erry; “Interior of Bruges Cathedral,” from D. Ro- 
BERT’s painting; and “ Dutch Boats in a Calm,” a 
very good engraving from E. W. Cooxe’s sketch. 
There are, beside, the usual amount of agreeable reading 
and clever illustrations. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


A clever lithograph of that triumph of practical 
science, the Britannia Bridge, is published by Messrs. 
Smith and Son. A correspondent of the Liverpool 
Mercury says, that a communication reached Ulverston 
on Saturday last, to the effect that the Admiralty intend 
to lay out the sum of 1,200/. (open to increase from 
private subscriptions) in the erection of a monument to 
the memory of the late Sir John Barrow, Bart. The 
monument is to be seventy feet high, and erected on the 
summit of either Hood or Birkrig. We understand the 
Admiralty are anxious that the site should have a marine 
aspect, and to decide which is the best adapted for the 
purpose two surveyors will be sent down shortly to 
report. Under the title of “We Praise Thee, Oh 
God,” a highly finished engraving, by Mr. Davey, after 
an interesting picture by Mr. H. Barraud, has just been 
published. It represents three chorister-boys of diffe- 
rent ages singing the Te Deum. The group, in which 
the white drapery comes out with excellent effect, is 
gracefully composed, and the artist has been very suc- 
cessful in giving an air of devotion to all the faces, 
without sacrificing yariety of expression and the appear- 
ance of juvenility A very curious medal, in bronze, 
has just been completed by M. Jurvenel, a Belgian 
artist. The head of Her Majesty, which is executed in 
avery bold style, is surrounded by the names and offices 
of the present Ministry, while on the reverse side ap- 
pears the name of every member of the House of Com- 
mons for the year 1849. The labour of producing this 
work, which is, moreover valuable as a specimen of art 
must have been immense. 











Tue “Court or LAHorg.”—Mr. Schoefft’s large 
picture of the Court of Lahore, which was exhibited in 
London some months ago for a short time, is now beiug 
engraved for Messrs. Baily of Cornhill. “ The paint- 
ing” remarks a contemporary, “ represents a state levee, 
held by Runjeet Singh, on the day of the ‘ Dessara’ (a 
great féte day in India), when it is (or rather was) the 
custom to hold a sort of military review, or reception, 
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which is attented by all the great men of the kingdom, 
and by the troops, who defile before the monarch and his 
court. As may be supposed, the scene is a very splen- 
did one, all the fanctionaries and soldiers being arrayed 
in the gorgeous costume of the East. Mr. Schoefft’s 

icture is completely alive with figures, horsemen, and 
foat soldiers of the different nations and tribes collected 
together ou this great state occasion. The groups are 
well arranged, with a view to producing the idea of 
multitude without the appearance of confusion. As far 
as similarities of dress and physiognomy will allow, there 
is great individuality in the figures, which are drawn 
with great spirit and correctness, and stamped with 
character. Most of the principal ones are portraits of 
personages with whose names the late wars in the Pun- 
jaub have made us familiar, Towering above all is old 
Runjeet Singh, the ‘ Lion of the Punjaub, and around 
him are the most noted of those chiefs who have since 
his death taken part in the struggles with the English. 
Of these some haye paid the penalty, in death, of their 
treachery and crimes—others are fugitives, while a few 
have honourably remained faithful to us, Among the 
most noticeable of these persons are Gholab Singh, Lal 
Singh, the celebrated Faquir Assisouchir, Mahmoud 
Khan (the brother of Dost Mahomed), Shere Singh, 
Purtab Singh, &c. The most distinguished of the 
Euro officers who were at the court of Lahore are 
included, as Generals Allard, Venturp, Avitabile, and 
Colonels Steinbach, Courtlandt. As the likenesses are 
all attested by those who were familiar with the origi- 
nals the picture becomes a valuable illustration of what 
will hereafter proye to have been one of the most inter- 
esting periods of our Indian history; and for this reason 
it is well selected by Messrs. Baily for the purpose of 
being engraved. 








BOOKS, MUSI€, AND WORKS OF ART. 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From July 15, to July 30, 1849. 

[Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknqwledge tle receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all conyenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appéar in this List.) 
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two cylinders are made to revolve by clockwork, regu- | that the profit upon one crop, will more than repay their 
lated by an electro-magnet, four times in each revolution, | whole annual rent to the company. Specimens have 
so as to be perfectly coincident in time of rotation. On] been sent to all of the nobility and gentry who hava 
one is rolled a sheet of tinfoil, and on the other a sheet | interested themselves in the subject of the profitable 
of paper saturated with a solution which electricity will | use of the refuse of towns, and there is now no longer a 
easily decompose and blacken through a metallic pointer, } question that the matter thrown into the Thames is not 
which presses on it and conducts the current to the} merely worth a million a year, but two or three 
paper after it passes from the tinfoil on the other cylin- | millions. ; 

der, through a similar metallic pointer pressing on it. To the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company belongs 
The apparatus thus prepared, and the cylinders made | the honour of having established this “ great fact.” They 
to reyolye, with the electricity in action—the pointers | have made manifest to the whole world what was before 
are carried gradually from one end of the cylinders to } only an assertion of philosophers; they have already 
the other, so that a spiral series of dark lines, closely | doubled the produce of every acre to which their 
continuous, is described on the paper from end to end, | machinery is supplying the hitherto wasted sewerage 
unless the current of electricity be intermitted, which it | of London, and they need now only the support necessary 
is by means of writing, or other characters or forms, on | to enable them to extend the area of their operations to 
the conducting tinfoil round the other cylinder, traced | make it as profitable to the proprietors as to the public. 
with a non-conducting varnish in place of ink. | The central expenses and machinery being the same, the 
It is thus manifest that an exact copy of the tracing will | addition of a further area would double the receipts, and 
be pricked out as it were by blank intervals in the black | consequently multiply profits fourfold. 

or blue lined spiral tracery on the papered cylinder, the 
pointer ceasing to blacken the paper wherever its fellow 
passes over or across the varnish on the tinfoil; and THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
thus, by a contrivance of the most ingenious and simple segs 

description, accomplishing one of the most astonishing 
miracles of this age of wonders, with a single wire, 
400 letters per minute can thus be transmitted. And 
the wonder does not end here, for the message or letter 
transmitted by correspondents (to their own paper and 




















Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—Having been prevented 
from being present on the occasion of Madame Son- 
TAG’s brilliant and successful appearance as Desdemona, 
in Otello, we give place to the notice of it by one of the 
morning papers:—The progress of Madame Sontag is 
as steady as her debut was brilliant. In every one of 
her representations she seemed to advance one step more 
in popular favour. The public have now had an op- 
a 5 ; portunity of witnessing her in another of those characters 
it is clear, too, or even portraits, plans, &c., may as | : ae ron aeE- : 

s 3 wibieky % in which she achieved her reputation years ago, namely, 
readily be thus not only copied, but transmitted hun- | , . < 
il a Desdemona, in Otello, and her success was most tri- 
dreds of miles at one andthe same moment. The name ' ’ 
. : 2 os umphant. . . . Madame Sonraa’s Desdemona 
of the inventor of this triumph of genius is Blakewell. 


signature, &c., is a perfect fac-simile of the original in 
form or tracery, only written, as it were, in a white 
ink, on a dark ground, like an engraving. Drawings, 





- ie ‘ : is one of the most striking characters she now performs. 
The specification of the patent includes improvements | - Peer . . 
: “ : ‘Bre i Ste [he air with which she enters gives her at once an op- 
in opening and closing communication with different sta- ‘ 3: ‘ , : > 
: ° ‘ ° . portunity for displaying her admirable power of execu- 
tions by means of one wire, and points to the establish- | ‘. : ge sles ag ? 
ook seine of talked dene The | ti and her shakes in succeeding intervals tell with 
ent of a system of half-hourly dispatches. 1 ~ h ~ 7 “ee : 
y F thrilling effect. The cabbaletta is a profusion of those 


facilitation and c ning of newspaper reports b : ; : 
tation and chenpating paper Segoe nny rapid passages, all sotto voce, in which she so loves to 
such means are very obvious, especially as shorthand ae. ars wee Mr eD A 
p . me : revel. This air is by Nico.at, and is troduced. The 
can thus be still more readily and rapidly copied than | , . EE eC aes — 
4 ee , . Jinale in the second act is an admirable display of vocal 
ordinary writing. — Builder. - 


Deamits Tusdense= ha tated a and histrionic brilliancy ; and nothing could be more 
MESTIC UEGRAPH.— aordin >S- Past Seca ed a 
nee 7s exquisitively touching than the tranquil grief of the 


From Messrs. AppIson and Co. mer pie Ek, eels 2 lies 
One Piece of Music. patch of railways and e ware teregraphs seems $0 Baye third act. Every word of the recitative was uttered 
on From Messrs. Artorr and Jonrs. given an impetus to the national yargnecd in economis- | with the softest pathos nd denne © Maslin ol ale® 
%g J , 3 ing o g 4 2 variety ways ve — . 2 ? ee } 

ya aah! eaprig! tee Fool! 2 j bnag \y gl be. wstetoas te came flowing forth as a stream of melodious melancholy. 
rom Mr. E. Crurton. eam § y years ago. akers are notorious for] p), . 3. : ° ieee, tate se 
The Exodus (a Dramatic Poem.) saying and doing in a few words twice as much as most hse > A be er pre ane pe @. ween to. Ginss 
ai ier : . | cantabile expressions of emotion is as remarkable as the 

From Mr. H. Cotsurn. other people. A scientific member of the society of . . } en 
The Ki ac ; ; : . : iy ease and truth with which she executes the most difti- 

e King and Countess. 3 vols. friends has rendered the novel material of gutta percha , : pe ; 
; i th. cult feats of vocalization. Mortrant, who played Otello, 


From Messrs, D’ALMAINE and Co. * ere — _ O ailee 
Four Pieces of Music. tubing subservient to an important saving of time and 


From Messrs. GroomsripcE and Co. 


From Mr. Jonn KENDRICK. 








° ; at 4 seemed in the first act to feel that the music was almost 
footsteps in the domestic circle. In consequence of the too much for his voice, and generally the music of Otello 
Humble Sorrows; Arno and Francisca ; and other Poems, | Peculiar power possessed by this tubing for the trans- | gomands a most extensive compass. But in the duet 
mission of sound, he has applied it for the conveyance | y ith Jago the qualities of the actor were called forth, 


The on and the Great South Land. of messages from the parlour to the kitchen. Even a} 314 he depicted the progress of jealousy with forcg and 
€ Settler's New Home. whisper at the parlour mouth-piece is distinctly heard , . eae et 
ee — ‘ ges Pe . ' | subtlety. His last act was replete with emotion, simply 
° From Messrs. Kent and Ricuarps. when the ear is applied at the other end. Instead, | | le aid. - 7 ag ats 
Cigars and Tobacco, Wine, and Women as they are. therefore, of the servant having to answer the bell, as and : quently irate Conmekamm, moran. ayed 
From Messrs. Loxeman and Co, fc pera d 3 on descend t ‘1 > kitchen to bring z Rodrigo, well maintains the reputation he brought with 
Foster’s Handbook of European Literature. ormerty, and then descend to the ce © UP | him of being a good “ Rossinian ” singer; the flexibility 
Moderate Monarchy. what is wanted, the mistress ealls attention by gently | ¢¢ pis yoice being well suited to the florid music of that 
The Stud, for Practical Purposes, &c. blowing into the tube, which sounds a whistle in the | a 6 inven! a Ge U: 
é EP eg kitchen. and tt k 2a Ns dada tes dh 3 composer. LaBLAcHE’s “ Curse”—the terrible “ Vi 
: Large Uniform Maps of the Land, —_ 2 is “able J poakys Rwy pe th aay "By 7 ge Maledico "—in the character of Elmiro, is one of those 
‘ e 8 2 to atten em. By this me: . hte of lesien) aks at serve in defs ; 
‘ From Mr. Joskru Masters. the mistress not only secures the execution of her orders qertrite of lycenk ang Se hese ie Sas of 
Pietas Metrica. in half tt Wat 1 tin i slimcds Epes et ble other links to attach a character to the memory. The 
From Mr. Witt1aM PicKERINa. in half the usual time, but the servant is saved a double | attitude of prostration with which Madame SoytTac 


Friends in Council ; a Series of Readings. juorney. fell as he uttered it greatly enhanced the effect. Brx- 


A Few Words on Family Instruction. 
From Messrs. RouTLepcE and Co. 


LETTI, who plays Jago, appeared as the sound judicious 
vocalist, and altogether the opera was exceedingly well 





Sidonia the Sorceress. 2 vols. (Nos. 29 and 30 of the 
Parlour Library.) 


From Messrs. Trae and Co. 


through the present summer, they have been supplying 
with the contents of the Counter’s Creek Sewer. They 








Findlay’s Junior Atlas. have exceeded the anticipations of the most san- 
_ From Mr. E. Witson. guine. In every garden where it has been applied 

Cherville’s First Steps to French. to a portion only, the difference in the growth and 
excellence of the products is apparent to every 

SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. eye. Cuabbages, turnips, parsnips, potatoes, are 


almost double the size of those in the same ground 





operandi of the copying telegraph has at length been | rants and strawberries are vastly increased in magnitude 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—-The modus | which have not been supplied with the sewage. Cur-| W he mus 
admirably, and was successful. To this succeeded a 


concert, combining the talents of the two LaBLACHES, 


70 Was der baad eo ee MANURE performed.— Madame SONTAG was called once at the 

i Confessions of an Hypochondriac. P — end of each of the first two acts, and three times at the 
j paleoute on the Ancient West. A Poem. Tue practical value of the application of sewage to | end of the opera. ; ; f 
cottish Nationality. vegetable products is now established by the results of Droury-Lang THEATRE.—Mr. KenNeyY's benefit 

From Messrs. Sums and McIntyre. the operations of the company upon the lands which, | took place here on Wednesday. The house was crowded. 


The entertainments consisted of the vaudeville, A 
Curious Case, in which Mr. C. MATHEWs and Miss 
Woo Gar sustained the chief parts; and The Beggar's 
Opera, with Madame VEsTRIS as Lucy, Miss K. Frrz- 
WILLIAM as Polly, and Mr. Sits Reeves as Captain 
Macheath. 1t was the first appearance of Mr. REEVES 
in this character, which he played in a rollicking dare- 
devil spirit, somewhat different from versions with which 


e have been familiar. He sang the music of the part 





revealed. According to the specification of the patent, | and improved in flayour. The market gardeners say 
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Garpon1, Corsanr, and Louise CorBArt, MAssot, 
Miss WALLACE, Vivier, and Ernst; and the perform- 
ances concluded with the well-known farce, Love, Law, 
and Physic; one of the most successful pieces of Mr. 
Krenney—of whom we are grieved to have to speak as 
one now no more among us. He died on Wednesday 
morning. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. — The season terminated 
with Mr. Wessrer’s benefit, when As You Like It 
was performed in excellent style. Mr. WEBSTER, 
who appeared as Captain Sans Souci, in Flying 
Colours, which was played by the Adelphi com- 
pany, delivered his farewell address at the conclu- 
sion of that piece. In this speech, which was very 
short, he gave the audience to understand that the 
season just terminated had been better than that of 
1848, dwelled on the advantage of Royal patronage, as 
recently exhibited in the performances at Windsor 
Castle, and expressed a hope that at some future time 
the British drama would have to contend with fewer 
foreign competitors. ‘The address, which was exceed- 
ingly well delivered, was received with great applause 
by a crowded audience. The chief features of the 
season just concluded were the performances of Mr. 
and Mrs. KEAN in a variety of characters, the first 
appearance of Miss Laura AppIsoN at a West 
minster theatre, and the production of Mr. Marsron’s 
tragedy of Strathmore. 

French Pxiays.—Mr. MircHey, who during a 
short series of years gained for himself the credit of 
bringing nearly all the histrionic talent of France before 
the English public, has just closed a season distin- 
guished by a new feature—the production of Opera 
Comique. The musical works which he has produced, 
and which have been supported by CuHarToN, Con- 
DERC, OCTAVE, GUICHARD, BuGUET, BoNNAMy, and 
ZELGER, and by a very excellent orchestra, have 
proved so successful, and the Opera Comique is con- 
sidered so well established in London, that it is 
expected M. AuBER will visit us next year for the 
purpose of superintending the production of an entirely 
new work, besides other compositions. During the 
past season the following popular compositions have 
been performed at the St. James’s Theatre: — Le 
Domino Noir, Le Maitre de Chapelle, Le Nouveau 
Seigneur, Le Bouffe et le Tailleur, Polichinelle, L’Am- 
bassadrice, Les Deux Voleurs, La Dame Blanche, 
Zanetta, Richard Coeur de Lion, Le Concert 4 la Cour, 
Le Double Echelle, Fra Diavolo, Le Chalet, Action, 
Les Diamans de la Couronne, Le Panier Fleuri, Le Pre 
aux Clercs, Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, La part du 
Diable, Ne Touchez pas & la Reine, and Le Comte Ory. 
A series of lively vaudevilles, in which Madame 
Docue and ArNnat were the principal artistes, ter- 
minated a season which gave new evidence of Mr. 
MITrcHELU’s spirit and talent as a manager, and which 
was distinguished by the frequent visits of Royalty. 

Tue PotytTecanic INstiruTion.—Some interesting 
lectures have been given at this place by Professor 
BACHHOFFNER on the modes of generating artificial ice, 
and on the apparatus invented for that purpose by Mr. 
Masters, of Regent-street, which is at once efficacious 
and simple, and applicable as well to scientific experi- 
ments as to the common purposes of life and the luxuries 
of the table. It is well known that when bodies pass 
from a solid to a fluid state, or from a fluid to a gaseous 
state, they require increased heat to support their exist- 
ence in the new form, and by being brought into contact 
with such bodies as can be made to pass rapidly from 
one state to the other they absorb their heat, and conse- 
quently render them cold or freeze them. By a proper 
application of this principle, and the adaptation of it by 
means of vessels of different sizes and shapes to useful 
purposes, the discoveries of philosophy have been rendered 
applicable to cooling wines, water, or to any purpose 
which requires cold; and by a simplicity of arrangement, 
and use of agents, the result is effected at a very trifling 
expense in a few minutes. The lecture was a useful 
one, and the illustration by the production of the ap- 
paratus alluded to, and its actual operations, rendered it 
intelligible to the auditors. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


THE Gazette Musicale of Paris repeats the rumour 
that Mr. Lumley is in treaty for the Jtalian Opera in 
that city; and adds that he is said to promise Madame 





Sontag and Madlle. Lind,—Mdlle. Gomez, “a graceful 
and brilliant” soprano,—and M. Tamberlick, “the 
powerful tenor."—-—We perceive that to the corps of 
singers engaged for the Birmingham Festival Madame 
Sontag has been added; also Signor Calzolari, the 
Lablaches, and M. Thalberg as solo instrumentalists. 
——NMr. Mitchell hopes to engage M. Auber for his 
next French Opera season. The German papers an- 
nounce among coming novelties, “ Genevieve,” or “ Ge- 
noveva,”"—an opera by Herr Schumann, whose repute as 
a composer appears to be on the increase. On 
Wednesday evening, Drury Lane was opened to a nume- 
rous and brilliant audience for the benefit of Mr. Kenney, 
the distinguished and popular dramatist, and author in 
other branches of literature, who had fallen in his old 
age into distressed circumstances, and on Wednesday 
morning poor Kenney became a corpse. His well-earned 
success on the stage was attained by a number of ex- 
cellent productions, commencing in 1803, and all dis- 
playing great talent, and a skilful adaptation to dramatic 
effects. He married the widow of the celebrated Hol- 
croft, and lived some years abroad, chiefly in Paris. 
Latterly he resided in London, and had long been in 
very bad health, aggravated by poverty. Henry 
Betty, the tragedian, has been successfully performing 
at Margate, the characters of the Duke Aranza, Macbeth, 
Halbert Macdonald (in Mr. Justice Talfourd’s tragedy 
of “ Glencoe”) Don Felix, Benedick, Petrucio. He is 
engaged for Ramsgate, and Windsor. 














ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LOUISA. 

By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 
With steady eyes, intent, advance, O fair ! 
Thy thoughts seem fine clouds cireling into shape, 
May I those tokens read aright. Thou look’st 
As if in Saxon halls, o’er scatter’d helms, 
Whose plumes of horsehair trail o’er cover’d flags, 
Thou might’st gaze out on gorgeous revelry, 
Hanging on silver tones from minstrel harp 
In mingled fascination and pleased fear ; 
Starting at clink of goblets, yet, withal, 
Half tempted, in a newer interest, 
To quit thy threads for legend, or wild gleam 
Of grimly armour’d men in savage guise, 
Much lieth dormant in thy sympathies ; 
Thy firm lips often meet, and thy large eyes 
Hint daring of the good, and scorn of ill. 
Thou’ dst face a shipwreck, or dare roaring waves, 
Forgetful, if the life of one thou lovedst 
Imperill’d stood, Louisa! Antique gems, 
Raked from old monkish cloisters, rare and rich, 
Should deck thy hair; and thy defying eyes 
Should melt in mystic measures, from strange harps, 
With hands invisible, thee to perplex. 








SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Wuen I bethink me how the dizzy tide 
Of time hath borne me o’er life’s ocean vast, 
And see no islet in the spacious Past 
Where I could build a bower, my visions—dyed 
At times with tints of hope—are overcast 
With apprehensions of that Future hour; 
When health and strength denied, I lack the power 
To make me a low cell where I may lie, 
Even whilst I count the moments hurtling by, 
Beneath the shelter of some friendly tower ! 
Alas! I ne’er have learnt the useful lore 
Which mariners employ to reach the shore, 
Where, in sweet peace, life’s long and hard career 
Is closed ’mid hopes that have no taint of fear! 








NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PITYSICIANS, 





MR. HORACE SMITH. 


Our obituary of this week contains an annoucement 
which will be extremely painful to many of our readers. 
Mr. Horace Smith died at Tunbridge Wells on Thursday 
morning. He was a man of a correct taste and the 
most generous sympathies, a delightful writer both in 
verse and prose, a cheerful and wise companion, and a 
fast friend. No man had a wider range of admirable 
and genial qualities; and far beyond that private circle 





of which he was the great charm and ornament his loss 
will be deeply felt. To those who had the advantage of 
hie friendship, it is irreparable. His health had given 
way during the last few months, and the end was not 
unexpected. He was in his 70th year, but had pre- 
served to the last his love for the enjoyments of youth, 
aud took part in all honest mirth with the simplicity 
and gaiety of a child. The disorder of which he died 
was essification of the heart.—Eaaminer. 


ANDREW BELL, ESQ. 

We regret to have to announce the decease of this 
gentleman, well known as a teacher of mathematics, and 
as the author of some mathematical treatises published 
by the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh. Having gone 
to reside at his country residence, at Sheardale, near 
Dollar, in the county of Clackmannan, he went, on 
Friday week, along with his son-in-law, Mr. Brothers- 
ton, surgeon, Allo, to fish in Glendevon water. Re- 
turning home in the evening, both gentlemen being 
on horseback, Mr. Bell fell from his horse, and was 
dragged ulong the road a considerable distance with his 
foot in the stirrup-iron. On being rescued from his 
position, Mr. Bell was taken to an inn near Muckart, 
where Mr. Brotherston dressed the wounds, and then 
proceeded to Dollar for additional aid. By the time of 
his return, however, Mr. Bell had ceased to exist. About 
fifteen years ago Mr. Bell was teacher of mathematics 
in Dollar Institution, but owing to a disagreement with 
the principal (the Rev. Dr. Milne), he resigned his 


| charge and became a bookseller in Alloa. This 


adventure not proving a very successful one, Mr. Bell 
came to Edinburgh, where, till recently, he devoted 
himself to his favourite study, mathematics. Deceased 
was about sixty years of age.—Daily Mail. 


MR. WILLIAM SKELTON, 

Aug. 13, 1848. In Upper Ebury-street, Pimlico, 
in his 86th year, Mr. William Skelton, an eminent line 
engraver. 

Mr. Skelton was born in London on the 14th of June, 
1763. He was some time pupil of James Basire, the 
elder, and afterwards of the still more eminent William 
Sharp. He was alsoastudent of the Royal Academy, 
and enjoyed through life the intimacy of many distin- 
guished members of that corporation. Sir Richard 
Worsley, Bart. and Charles Towneley, Esq. were among 
his early patrons. Then both Boydell and Macklin (at 
that time rival print-publishers) gave him considerable 
commissions. The Dilettanti Society employed him 
for several years ; and amongst their valuable engravings 
are to be found the best specimens of Mr. Skelton’s 
skill. Towards the close of his professional career he 
published, on his own account, his series of Royal Por- 
traits, which embraced that of George III. and every 
male member of his family. The stock and copper- 
plates of this fine work were sold by Wheatley, on 
March 3, 1835, and from the immense number of im- 
pressions distributed they became almost valueless ; but 
good ae of complete sets will hereafter be 
esteemed, 

His tabours were so far rewarded, that in time acom- 
petent independence accrued to him, and he thus was 
enabled to indulge in his naturally benevolent dispo- 
sition. He became, at an early age, a guardian of the 
Asylum for Female Orphans at Lambeth; to which 
valuable institution he was introduced by his father, who 
was likewise a guardian till his death. So great, 
indeed, was his devotion to this charity, that for nearly 
sixty years he bestowed upon it his unceasing care. 
He was upwards of fifty years on the Acting Committee, 
so that he was called the Father of this Asylum, as he 
well might be, for he was for several years the oldest 
guardian. He seemed to know every member, and to 
be deeply interested in the welfare of every child in the 
institution. Nor were his benevolent acts confined to 
this charity: his quiet and gentle earnestness in every 
work of private benevolence was unbounded ; and at 
many a poor hearth, which he had cheered by his kind- 
ness, there has been deep sorrow for the loss of this 
amiable old man. 

Mr. Skelton has left one only daughter. His faithful 
housekeeper had lived in his service above half a century. 
He was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Mr. W. Skelton’s younger brother is Mr. Joseph 
Skelton, engraver and publisher of ‘* Oxonia Illus- 
trata,’’ ‘‘ Pietas Oxoniensis,’”’ and the * Antiquities 
of Oxfordshire,”’ 


MR. GEORGE PECKHAM, 
Jan, 6. At the Cliffe, Lewes, in the 80th year of 
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nis sgt, Mr. George Peckham, a humble but memorable | wide circle of friends attached to him by his amiable 


example of devotion to the art of music. 

He was a native of Chailey, and was born on January 
17th, 1769. Ata very early age he was remarkable for 
the musical correctness of his ear. Whilst yet a lad he 
made a flute from a piece of elder taken from a hedge- 
row, and obtained some elementary book on music, 
from which he secured a knowledge of the notes, so 
that in a short time he was able to read with fluency. 


He was apprenticed to a whitesmith, and served as a | 


journeyman in a large house in Lewes. ‘The proprie- 
tor was struck by the apparently irresistible bent of his 
abouring at the forge, he would make the bellows emit 
all the variations of the gamut. At length, believing 
him to be capable of better things, he liberally gave 
him the means for prosecuting his favourite study, and 
by the assistance of instructors, he soon became a pro- 
ficient in the following instruments, viz., the flute, the 
violin, organ, bassoon, clarionet, and trumpet. Some 
time afterwards he married, and settled as a music and 


dancing master in the Cliffe at Lewes, where for many | 


years he had an extensive circle of professional engage- 
ments. His habit for many years was to leave home on 
horseback on a Monday, and from house to house in the 
country would he speed his way, scarcely ever return- 
ing until the Saturday ; teaching in the day, and play- 
ing to parties at night—working hard, and taking but 
little rest. He was trumpeter to the judges for nearly 
half a century, organist to the Cliffe Church for twenty 
years, and attended Iford and Rodmill churches for 
upwards of thirty years as the leader of the choir. He 
was a great favourite with many, and enjoyed the 
friendship of the late H. Hurly, Esq., and his father, 
for upwards of half a century. During his professional 
career he accumulated considerable property, but a large 

rtion of this was subscquently lost by the failure of 

is professed friends, who induced him to become 
security in various unprofitable speculations, whereby 
he not only lost the amounts for which he became an- 
swerable, but was heavily involved in expensive suits 
of law. Living as he did, in warlike times, he, like 
many of his townsmen, became a volunteer in one of 
thelocal corps, to which he was master of the band, and 
in all the concerts of the town his talents were brought 
into requisition. For the private theatricals known as 
“The Pic Nic,’’ he composed several songs, including 
“The Irish Recruit,” which is appreciated to the 
sae day. He was the oldest member of the South 

axon Freemasvn’s Lodge, at which he officiated as 
organist, 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Tue efforts of the book trade are chiefly confined to the 
production of cheap editions of works of established 
reputation. Among these we find announced “ Lord 
Lindsay's Letters on the Holy Land,” “ Mrs. Hall's 
Week at Killarney,” “Memoirs of Sir T. Fowell Buxton,” 


a mind to musical pursuits, for, even while | 


| that denomination. 


manners, generous liberality, and intellectual endow- 
| ments, will rejoice in his elevation as at once a due 
| honour to literature as well as to law.——-We are glad 
| to learn that Mr. William Sturgeon, of Manchester, so 
| well known for his eminent scientific researches, espe- 
cially in electricity and magnetism, has been placed on 
| the civil list by Lord John Russell, for the pension of 
501. per annum. To Mr. Sturgeon belongs the undoubted 
merit of discovering the soft-iron magnet, so essential to 
| the working of the electric telegraph, as well as 


contains the appointment of the Right 
able Sir James Stephen, K. C. B., to be Professor 
| of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
jin the room of William Smith, Esq., deceased. 
Further researches made by Mr. Bland have dis- 
closed more apartments of the Roman villa discovered 
at Hartlip, together with some subterranean chambers, 
which, on one side, are reached by a flight of eight 





steps, each formed of three layers of flat tiles, and on | 


the other by steps cut out of the natural chalk; these 
rooms have been stuccoed and coloured red and white. 
| Among the objects lately discovered during the excava- 
| tions are a balance in bronze, neatly made, upon the 


principle of those now in use for weighing letters, with | 


hinges to permit it being carried in a small and conve- 
nient compass; a glass vase, ornamented with raised 
designs, representing chariot races and gladiatorial fights, 
over which appear the names of the chief charioteers and 
| combatants; and a large bowl of red glazed ware, ela- 
borately ornamented with rich foliage patterns, mytho- 
logical subjects, and a figure of Victory with a wreath 
and palm branch, crowning a small figure in a costume 
resembling that of the Byzantine Imperial garb of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The character of 
| this dress is in many respects so marked that it would 
seem to decide that the villa was occupied even after 
| the Romans had left Britain. Coins of Honorius are 
| among those discovered, and there is a fibula in speculnm 
| metal of a decided Saxon character. The construction 
| of the hypocausts, and the general arrangement of the 











| rooms, resemble those of the Roman villas discovered in | 


London during the last ten or twenty years, all of 


which, we believe, except that at the Coal Exchange, were | 


| destroyed as soon as found.——It will be recollected that, 
| about two years ago, the old building in High-street, Edin- 
| burgh, celebrated as the residence of John Knox, was 
| bought by the Free Church, with the view of its being 
| reconstructed as a church and school, in connexion with 
A public subscription was entered 


| into for this object, and a considerable sum collected 
| from various quarters of the country, but not sufficient 





to carry the proposal into effect. Nothing has conse- 
quently been done since that time beyond the pulling 
down of a portion of the old building, while that part of 


“Bulwer’s King Arthur;” and, beside, some new | it which tradition ascribes as the abode of the reformer, 


editions which have not been made more attractive 
by a change of price or by any other alteration —— 
Lord Ellesmere is erecting a monument, with 
a short inscription, to mark the grave of Addison in the 
north aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. The following is a list of all pensions 
granted between the 20th of June, 1848, and the 20th 
of June, 1849, and charged upon the Civil List (pur- 
suant to 1 Vict. c. 2):—John Conde Adams, in con- 
sideration of his astronomical discoveries and scientific 
merits, 200/.; James Sheridan Knowles, in consideration 








of his talents as a dramatic author, 200/.; William 
Carlton, in consideration of his literary merits, 200/.; 
Margaret M‘Cullagh, Isabella M‘Cullagh, and Eleanor 
Jane M‘Cullagh, in consideration of the eminent 
scientific attainments of their brother, the late | 
Professor M‘Cullagh, 33/. 6s. 8d. each, in trust to 
James Whiteside, Esq., and George M‘Dowell, Esq.; 
Juana Maria de los Dolores Smith, in consideration 
of the long and distinguished military services of her 
husband, Major-General Sir Henry George Wakelyn 
Smith, and in particular of the brilliant and decisive 
victory which he gained over the army of the Sikhs at 
Aliwal, on the Sutlej, 5001, in trust to Tycho Wing, 
Esq., and the Rev. William Strong ——It is with no 
common gratification we see it announced that Serjeant 
Talfourd has been raised to the bench as the successor 
of Justice Coltman. His legal repute, and high literary | 
attainments have long pointed him out as eminently en- 


j 





titled to the distinctions in his profession, and a very | gude enough teacher o’ the A B C already.” 


has been allowed to remain. Owing to the dilapidated 


and dangerous state of this remnant of the old struc- | 
ture, the superintendent of paving considered it to be | 


his duty, some weeks ago, to bring the matter before the 


Dean of Guild Court, who, after making due inspection, | 


and examining various parties in regard to it, decided 
that the building was unsafe, and that it should be 
removed. ‘The committee connected with the purchase 
of the house, in conjunction with several members of 
the Scottish Antiquarian Society, having recently suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a re-consideration of the case, 
the Guild Court affirmed their former decision, and 
ordered the building to be taken down. As it would be 
quite practicable to preserve this venerable relic by 
inarking the stones, and removing it in piece-meal, as 
was done in the case of the Trinity College Church, it 
has been suggested that the committee should at once 
adopt this course, which, it is said, would not be at- 
tended with much expense. 

The celebrated mathematician James Ivory was a 
native of Dundee; and, when a master in the academy 
there, was the first person who introduced the study of 
algebra. It is said that at the conclusion of the first 
annual examination of his pupils, the chief magistrate 
of the place, who had been an attentive auditor, disap- 
proved of Mr. Ivory’s new way of teaching the A B C, 
—and gravely proposed at a subsequent meeting of the 
town council “to put Jamie Ivory awa’, as they had a 


many other very valuable discoveries———The Gazette | 
Honour- | 














PorTRAIT oF JENNY Liyv.—A portrait of Jenny 
Linp, painted from a daguerreotype by KitBury, with 
the aid of sittings to the painter by the fair songstress 
herself, is now on view at Messrs. SeurREs and Co. 
| (late CotNaGur), in Cockspur-street. The likeness is 
very faithful! and striking. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


} 





SmiTu.—On the 12th ult., at Tunbridge W ells, of disease of 
the heart, Mr. Horace Smith, aged 70. His greatest suc- 
| cess in authorship, was won conjointly with his brother 
James, in the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
| Witsoy.—Lately, in America, whilst on a concert-giving 
| _ tour, Mr. Wilson, the celebrated Scottish vocalist. — 
| MILLARD. At Stratford, Mr. Benjamin Millard, who had 
attained the extraordinary age of 106. Mr. Millard was 
bora at Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, in the year 1742, 
} consequently he had lived in the reigns of five sovereigns. 
His youngest son is now only in his 26th year. He was 
present at the execution of Dr. Dodd, and took a some- 
what prominent part in Lord George Gordon’s ‘No 
Popery ” riots. 





» ECONNOITERING TELE- 
iY SCOPES —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, 
when closed, 3} inches, possess sufficient power to show 
clearly Jupitcr’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a 
Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defi- 
ning power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military 
| gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the 
post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the 
| Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to 
contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN 
DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


N ATIONAL 





LOAN FUND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. 

Capital 500,0007. Empowered by Act of Parliament. The 
leading features of the Society are guarrantees of an ample 
proprietary capital. Moderate rates of premiums. Two- 
thirds premium loaned to the assured. Annual division of 
profits. Half the premium may remain as a loan for five 
years. Extensive travelling leave granted without extra 
premium. Moderate extra premium for residence in tropi- 
cal climates. 

N. B. The last annual bonus to the assured varied from 27 
to 65 per cent. (according to age) on the premiums paid. 
| For prospectuses, with detailed information, apply at the 
| Office, or any of the branches, by post or otherwise. 
| W. 5S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Actuary. 
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—_ cite 
| WASHING WITHOUT LABOUR. 
I R. TAYLOR’S EMOLLIENT 
WASHING FLUID, supersedes Soda, Potash, and all 
| other harsh ingredients hitherto used for softening water, 
| washing and cleaning, saves money, time, and labour, A 
WEEK’S WASH COSTS TWOPENCE, and will effect more 
than 10d. worth of Soap, softens hard water, does not chap 
the hands, and requires very little rubbing, warranted not to 
injure the finest texture. Sold in bottles, price 8d., enough 
| for four ordinary family washings. It has been said by high 
authority that the invention of Dr. TayLor’s EMOLLIENT 
| WASHING FLU? is one of the most important applications of 
} science to domestic purposes which modern times have pro- 
| duced. 
Manufactured by TayLor & CoMPANY, 
674, Long Lane, Borough. 
| Agents and Travellers wanted. 





} A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT. 
IGTE PHEN’S LIQUID OAK, 
MAHOGANY and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for Staining 
various sorts of inferior Woods, so as to give them the ap- 
pearance and character of the more costly and ornamented 
kinds ; also for reviving the more natural colour of Wood 
Carving and Panellings, and other ornamental Wood Work, 
when such has become faded from age or other causes. 

In the BUILDING and DECORATIVE CHURCHES, which 
it is desirable to give to the cheaper kinds of Woods the 
appearance of antique Oak, or to make Deal assume the 
character of Oak Panelling, whereby the effect of the more 
costly may be produced by the use of a cheaper material, 
these Stains will be found more effective than any means 
hitherto employed. 

For the exposed Timbers of the insides of the Roofs of 
Churches, by brushing them over with the Stain, which 
operation is very rapidly, and of course economically, ef- 
fected, the appearance of an ozken roof will be produced. 
For colouring the backs of the seats, pews, the fronts of 
galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous, 

The ‘above are prepared in liquid at 6d. and 1s. each 
bottle, and in powder at 8d. per Ib. 1 lb. of powder will 
make one gallon of stain of the deepest dye, and will cover 
more than 100 square yards. It may be diluted with water 
to any shade of tint. 

Prepared by Henay STEPHENS, and may be obtained at 
54, Stamford-street, at the Office of the Builder, 2, York- 
street, Covent Garden, and at the office of this paper, at 
which places specimens of their application may be seen, 
and where also may be had the proper Varnish and concen-~ 
trated Size. 
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WP ESTERTON'S ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE, removed from Park-side to No. 20, St. George’s- 
place (between Wilton-place and the late Chinese Exhibi- 
tion), Knightsbridge, famed for abundant supplies of New 
and Standard Works in the.English, French, German, and 
Italian Languages, and the small amount of its subscriptions. 
Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh,” Macaulay’s “ England,” Campbell’s 
** Lives of the Chancellors,” and every work of similar in- 
terest in all departments of Literature, may be read in suc- 
cession by a single subscription of One Guinea per annum.— 
300k Club, Family, and Literary Society Subscriptions on 
equally moderate terms. 





C CHE AP ST ATIONE ag 
THe following Prices are those of a 


Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 

&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with zoods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 

Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 

Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 

Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 

Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream, 

Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 

Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
quires. 

Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 

Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 

Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires —less. 

Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per hundred. 

Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 

Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 

Thick Cream Laid ditto, ls. per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 
thousand. 

Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per ream. 

Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 

Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 

Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 

srief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 

Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb. 

Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, ls. per hundred 

Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 

All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 

Orders with a remittance, if over 20s, carriage paid to the 
country. 

WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
| F dae te ULLY solicits all parties 

about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspect 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 

Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 

lowest possible prices. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the backs, on patent castors . 212 0 

MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished . 014 6 

SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOG: (NY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 
hair seating .... 5 

SOLID ROSE WooD | C ABRIOL E "DRA WING- 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing... 18 

ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole 
front, spring stuffed. . 

SOLID ROSEWOOD C 1 AIRS, stuffed and cov overed 
in Damask ... cbs 

ROSEWOOD COU CH to match ...... eathebene 

MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth . beet en 

Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany ee 

Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 

FOUB-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegant).... 

FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot wpenaend 
Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ...... 414 6 

Ditto, very superior. F 5. lis. 6a. ‘to 616 6 

FOU R- POST Mz AHOG! ANY ‘BE ‘DST E AD, without 
Cornices ..... 212 6 

JAPANNED FR E NCH BE DSTE EADS, all si sizes and 
colours... 

Superior ditto. 

MAHOGANY HALF-1 TER ‘BEDSTEAD, with 
Cornices .... » 310 0 

CHIMNEY GL ASSES in Gilt Fr: ames. 2. Qs. to 1010 0 

DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 1 12 6 


MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 


OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PavEMENT, Finezusy, Lonvon, 
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NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED ! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


‘ ~ 4 r T 
\ ASTERS AND CO’S PATENT 
SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 

JUG. 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Tee!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 

Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all ERATED WATERS.—This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO,, PATENTEES, 294, REGENT-STREET, 
and 7, MANSION-HOUSE STREET, CITY. 
Also, by Royal Letters Patent, 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 
KNIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street, 

294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 

STREET, CITY. 




















G UTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
A PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 


Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hotels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethesco’ 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &ec., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country. 





YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 
Falkirk, August 13th, 1848. 
To Professor HoLtoway. 

Srr,—I was superintending about six months ago, the 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the fall of a 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera- 
tion ; it was then a thought struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occupation, and at 
this time my toes are perfectly cured. 

(Signed) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized W orld, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 1$d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 338. each, There is a 
very considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixeed 
to each Pot and Box. 





[Avéusr 1, 
[HE BABY JUMPER. — By this 


novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little children have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the carpet, 
here is a cheap and simple contrivance by which, from three 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them. 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials in its favour, the 
following is extracted from the eminent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “ Letters to a Mother :”— 

“Very recently Messrs. Rocrrs and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and ‘extremely simple 
American Invention, most appropriately called the ‘ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumper,’ which seems 
admirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
sure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

‘I very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery 
appendage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 

For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 137, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 16s., 21s., 25s., 30s. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
hunch AND LOOKING-GLASS TAACFACTURER, 
PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDO: 


Pu. extensive celebrity of " oseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasse: 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, an 
Bedding, at ey fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or eleg y. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs A. Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on applieation by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 57. to 
6l.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 17. 96. and 12. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 








PRESENT TARIFF. Sad Bad 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 
each ... aeece cocccoceee O15 Oto] 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto Sccopecges Se S| SD OD 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 $10 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)... + 1 8 0 2116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 i oe 0 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
stuffed .... : 233 4 0'0 
Patent reclining chairs, ‘with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in moroceo leather, 
OD PALEME GRBEOTS 00 0s nce pn cecccees 00 810 0 


Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring peony in morocco, 


on patent castors... «+ 8 40 310 0 
Couches, with loose sq uabs, ‘all hair cone S18 0 815 0 
Mahogany loo-tables, French polished.. 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars ... 310 0 48 06 
Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........3 5 0 310 0 
4 ft. earved mahogany side-board, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

trays complete, French polished...... 412 @ 515 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with slidi: ng 

frames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 48 5 0 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

poles, sackingor lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marble ita ; 4 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ...... Tea 6 211 0 
Winged wardrobe with draw ers. hs 

Centres ......+ 810 0 15 0 0 
Chamber chairs, with cane or willow seats 030 050 
3 ft. mahogany or; apanned chest of 

drawers . 0 115 0 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 50 by I 18 

to 94 by 24 inches . ‘ . 0 317 0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 leet 6 inches .. 0 166 O17 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the ¢ customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is r. hested—as a fayour 
—that all letters may be addressed in 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Just published, by JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 


JOSEPH GUY’S POETICAL TASK BOOK, for 
Young Learners, selected chiefly from Modern British Poets, 
suitable to be committed to Memory by Youth of both sexes 
in schools and Families. Price only 1s., bound and lettered. 


JOSEPH GUYS GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN, written expressly for their use, and as an In- 
troduction to Guy’s First and School Geographies, with 6 
Maps on Steel, and 2 Wood Engravings. Price 9d., bound 
and lettered ; or 6d. in a stiff cover. 

*,* Tutor’s Questions and Exercises on tliu Maps are 
interspersed throughout the book, with 23 Lessons of Pro- 
miscuous Questions on the different Maps at the end. 


Also, by the same, 


GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, in which 
Practical Mustrations is in every step blended with Theory 
by Rules, Examples, and Exercises. 12th edition, 1s. 6d. 
red. 

GUYSNEW EXERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY, 
with an Expositor, correcting the Spelling and explaining 
the Words. 14th edition, 18mo., price ls. bound. 

*,* A Key to the English Grammar and Orthography, 
price 2s. 

GUY’S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, a companion 
to his Grammar. A new edition, now sold for ls. bound. 

A KEY to ditto, 1s. bound. 

GUY’S OUTLINES to WALKER’S THEMES and 

ESSAYS, 4th edition, 18mo., price 1s. half-bound. 


GUYS NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, An 
Improved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, Simple and Compound. With a complete set 
of Arithmetical and other useful Tables ; the English Sove- 
reigns from Egbert to Victoria, &e. The 9th edition, royal 
18mo., ls. bound.—A KEY to the same, ls. 





By JOSEPH GUY, Sen. 


GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, 
and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New 
and enlarged editions, 12mo., price 3s. 6d. each volume, 
roan. 

*,* A Map of the Ancient World, neatly coloured, is now 
given to the volume on Ancient History. 

GUYS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 7 new 
Maps by Becker. 20th edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
corrected, royal 18mo., price 3s., bound in red. A Key 
to the Problems and Questions, new edition, price Is. 6d. 
bound. 

GUYS FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page, illustrated with 6 
Maps, new and enlarged edition, price 1s. bound and let- 
tered. 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to Maps, finely coloured, price 
5s., half-bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
12mo., 2s. bound. 

A KEY to the above, with the questions fully given. 
6th edition, 4s. 6d., bound and lettered. 

GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETI€. In Script Type, 
royal 8vo., blending the uses of both Cyphering Book and 
Arithmetic, 1s. 3d., half-bound.—A KEY, 3d. 

GUYS COMPLETE TREATISE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Schools. New Edi- 
tion, corrected, royal 18mo., 1s., bound and lettered. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. Lith 
edition, on large 4to. post writing paper, 3s. 6¢.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, with 
oo after Harvey’s Drawings, 86th edition, 12mo., 
s. 6d. 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with many cuts. 
25th edition, 6d., half-bound. 
GUYS NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a 


panion to his Spelling Book. 
und. 


22nd edition 


Com- 
13th edition, price ls. 6d. 


SUY’S NEW BRITISH READER, with Engravings. 
12th edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d., roan lettered. 


GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in PARS- 
ING, SYNTAX, &. 9d. sewed; 1s. bound. 

GUY'S PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION BOOK; 
or, Mother's Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With Cuts, 
new edition, with Vignette Frontispiece, price 9d. sewed; 
1s. bound. 


GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on ANCIENT 
AND MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With a fron- 


= Chart of History, 9th edition, 12mo., price 4s. 6d., 





GUY'S CHART OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, &c., on a Sheet, 6th edition, enlarged and 
thoroughly corrected, price 7s. On a roller, or as a book, 
10s. 6d, 


GUY'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 18 
Plates. 6th edition, corrected throughout, by EpwarpD 
RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich. 
Royal 18mo., 5s., bound in roan and lettered. 





CORRECT ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 
OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS. 32 Maps, royal 
4to., and Index, 14s.; coloured Outlines, 18s.; full coloured, 
21s. ; or Imperial for the Library, 1/. 11s. 6d., half-bound. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS. 26 
4to. Maps, and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s., half-bound. 
RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 23 4to Maps, 


and Index, 10s. ; coloured, 12s., half-bound, 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. Royal 4to., 53 Maps and Plans, 
coloured, with Indexes, 1/. 4s., half-bound. F 

*,* These Atlases are admirably suited for Teaching, and 
they have every place of importance, a copious Index to 
find them, and they are perfectly correct. 

MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and 
GENEALOGY for READING MODERN HISTORY. By 
the Bishop of Ripon, with 7 Maps of Europe, coloured to 
show its divisions at different periods. 4to., 8s. 6d. 


FERGUSON’S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
REGISTER, for Six Months, 6d.; Three Months, 3d. 

+,* This little manual is the result of a most careful and 
practical examination of the plans pursued in England, 
Scotland, France, and America. 

COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES; or Dialogues in 
Short Sentences for very Young Children. With 30 Cuts, 
drawn and engraved by Harvey, 3s., roan lettered. 

BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS BOOK, chiefly 
from Modern Classical Authors in Prose and Verse. New 
edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 





London: Crapock & Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 





THE NEW LAWS. 
PRACTICAL WORKS FOR EVERY OFFICE. 


The following Works embracing the New Law, required for 
every Office, are in the press and will be published forthwith. 

IMMEDIATE ORDERS are requested, that the Publisher may 
regulate the impressions of each, and to ensure early copies. 


I. 
WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY CODE. 

THE BANKRUPTCY LAW CON- 
SOLIDATION ACT, with Notes, Cases, Forms, and a very 
copious Index, &c. By Epwarp Wise, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of ‘“‘ The Law of Riots,” the “ Index to Meeson 
and Welsby,” &c. 

This volume will be published immediately and will 
consist of an edition of that statute, carefully prepared, with 
introduction, explanatory notes, forms, and a very copious 
index, for present use. 

It will be followed, with as much speed as care in the pre- 
paration will permit (it is hoped about February next), 
by a second volume, which may be had either together 
with, or separately from, this edition of the Act, containing 
a Complete Treatise on the Law and Practice of Bank- 
ruptcy, with all the Cases, &c.; and there will be double 
title-pages, so that they may form either two works, or one 
work of two volumes, at the option of the purchaser. 


I. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
THE WINDING-UP OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, as 
regulated by the Amendment Act and the New Act for the 
Dissolution of Railway Companies, with all the Cases decided 
to this time, the Forms used, and Directions for Practitioners. 
By Georce GoLpsmiTH and Epwarp W. Cox, Esqs., Baris- 
ters-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. half-cound, and 11s. 
interleaved, 


II. 
Talla) Tea) + . . 

MR. BAINES’SS ACT FOR THE 
REGULATION OF QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS AND 
APPEALS, &c., with Introduction, Forms, and Index. By 
T. W. Saunpvers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of “ New 
Magistrates’ Law,” “‘ The Practice of Summary Convictions,” 
&ec. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 5s. half-bound, and 6s. interleaved 


Iv. 

A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF POOR REMOVALS. By Epwarp W. Cox, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, containing all the Cases decided to 
the close of Trinity Term, 1849, Forms, &c. Price 4s. boards, 
5s. 6d. half-bound, and 7s. interleaved. 


v. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SALES OF REAL PROPERTY IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, considerably enlarged, with additional 
Precedents. By Wittiam HucGaes, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


author of the “Practice of Mortgages,” “ Concise Prece- 
dents in Modern Conveyancing,” &c. In 2 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
bds., 35s, 6d, bound. Vol. I. will be ready in a few days. 





. 


VI. 

at . , + _ . 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, as determined by the 
numerous recent decisions, with Forms, of Rules, Tables of 
Values, Precedents of Mortgages, and Practical Instructions 
for their Members, Officers, and Solicitors. By Joun Toomp- 
son, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 5s. boards, 6s. 6d. half bound, 
7s. 6d. bound, and 8s, 6d. interleaved. 


vu. 
mm + , ‘ + al Th 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 
with copious Analysis, Instructions, Forms, Index, and the 
AMENDMENT ACT just passed. By T. W. SaunvERs, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. cloth, 8s. 6d half-bound, and 
9s. 6d. bound. 
VIII. 


THE NUISANCES REMOVAL 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION ACTS, with 
all the Orders in Council, the AMENDMENT ACTS, just 
passed, Forms, Instructions and copious Index. By T. 
W. SaunperRs, Esq., Barrister at Law. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
5s. half-bound. 

N.B.—The Public Health Act and Nuisances Act together, 
price lls. 
Law Times Orrice, 29, Essex Street, Strand, 











TOWELVETREES’S POPULAR 
METHOD OF WASHING is exciting considerable 

attention throughout the country, now it is found to be true 
that without any labour a week’s wash can be done for 6d. 
in one hour and a half without injury to the Linen, by using 
TWELVETREES’S BROTHERS’ IMPROVED WASHING 
PREPARATION. 

No person who has ever used it will recur to the old labo- 
rious method. 

Sold by Chemists, Booksellers and Grocers, at 6d., 1s 
and Is. 6d. 
MANUFACTORY: MILLMAN STREET, BEDFoRD Row, Lonpon 


’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 

HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED 
HE CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ara under the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110. Established 

846, 
Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morris, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MICcHAEL FoRRISTALL, Esq. 

No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 

This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable 
rates. 

Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

First-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and 
Treland. 

Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday. 

THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 
No. 31, LomBarpD STREET, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Hamilton, Esq. 





William Adams, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
| Samuel Field, Esq. 
| William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISER. BANKERS. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., | Messrs. Spooner, 

F.R.S. } and Co. 

eee Company is prohibited by their 
Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
**As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—‘‘ The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.”—‘‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


George Cumming, Esq. 
James Turner, Esq. 


Attwoods, 


THE CRITIC. 


{Aueust 1, 1849.] 

















The 43rd Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, 


With a very useful steel-plate Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 
And other Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


“In the system of School Education sufficient regard is not always paid to im- 
pressing on the pupil’s mind the leading points in a particular branch of study. His 
memory is surcharged and confused with a too great variety of details. This manual 
of Mr. Ince’s is well calculated to counteract this defective method, by affording a | 
well-digested outline, which should be carefully committed to memory, and after- 
wards filled up by means of oral instruction or reference to larger works. Lively 
chanters of historical memoranda and brief sketches of manners and customs are 
appropriately introduced. We can cordially recommend this well-digested and 
inexpensive manual.”——Sharpe's Magazine. 


“ A new edition, with improvements. It is a little ‘ Rapin’ in its way, a history 
condensed into a nutshell; and we feel assured will, with its companion works, form 
the future text-books of the young of both sexes. Works intended for the mente- 
culture of the young are sure to meet our approval when properly deserving it; and 
in the present instance we feel inclined to extend the usual limit of our remarks in 
favour of the lucid and well arranged books which Mr. Ince has issued for the rising 
generation. We could not forbear a smile on glancing over their contents, at the 
recollection of the sundry fat quartos and huge folios through which in boyhood we 
were obliged to wade for the acquirement of a less amount of information than is 
here presented within the space of one hundred pages.”—-The Mirror. 


“ A good compendium of our national history, manners and customs; it contains 
the essence of very many volumes, serving not only as helps for the education of 
youth, but as refreshers to the memory to those who are old.—Sunday School 
Magazine. 


“ A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of 
each reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a compre- 
hensive view of the whole.”—Atheneum. 

“ There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the Author has 
availed himself of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to that of 
Catechisms. It contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the 
teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.”—Spectator. 

“ Both the plan and style are perspicuous; it is admirably adapted for what it. is 
intended.”—The Times. 

“ An excellent little work, which will greatly assist teachers of young persons,” 
—Lady’s Newspaper. 

“ Fullof valuableinformation, and cannot be toostrongly recommended.” —Bell’s Life. 

“The brief statements of the principal events of each Sovereign’s reign are neat 
and succinct.”—The Economist. 

“ A well digested little book.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete resume of the 
whole History of England.”—Metropolitan. 

“ A new and improved edition of Mr. Ince’s very useful text-book.” —The Rambler 


“Well adapted for the education of the young.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“Tnce’s Outlines is an excellent book to put into the learner's hands: it is clear 
and well arranged.”—Author’s Institute Circular. 

“ A very useful book.”—The Builder. 


Also, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, the Eleventh Thousand of 


OUTLINES OF 


GENERAL 


KNOWLEDGE. 


By HENRY INCE, MA. 
VERY MUCH EXTENDED AND IMPROVED. 


“ The ‘ Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts con- 
nected with the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into which 
the moderns have classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderable space. Add to them 
the names and height of mountains, and names and length of rivers, the names 
of constellations, the names of the chemical elements, the amount of population of 
the different kingdoms of the world, the amount of their respective taxation per 
head, &c. &c., and the mere nomenclature seems calculated to fill a tolerably large 
book. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. Ince’s Outlines, and those 
not acctistomed to the art of the author will wonder how one small head could carry 
carry all he has brought together."—The Economist. j 

“ Well-digested outlines, which should be committed to everybody’s memory.” 

Sharpe's Magazine. 

“ Caleulated to instruct any one of common intelligence on every known topic of 
importance, and to start him with a mind stored with the accumulated learning of 
6,000 years."—The Mirror. 





“ A capital book, deserving especial attention.”"—Family Friend. 


“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged 
information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending 
libraries.” —A thenceum. 


“A valuable little publication, full of information in a small compass, creating an 
appetite for deeper investigation.” Bell's Life. 
Pr P g 3 


“ A vast amount of condensed information.”—-7The Rambler. 


“Contains within its very narrow compass a considerable amount of information 
of a very valuable kind, on a variety of subjects, that in ordinary routine of 
education are too much overlooked, and which is every day becoming more and 
more indispensable. They are germs which cannot fail to vegetate in the mind, to 
fructify in the head, and eventually to produce a fourfold reward to him who labours 
in the acquisition of them.”—Sunday School Magazine. 





Also, in 18mo. price Is, (a Companion to the Enerisn History,) 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


BROUGHT DOWN TO 1849. 
WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


BY HENRY I 


“We can cordially recommend this well-digested and inexpensive work.” 
Sharpe's Magazine. 
“Tt is embellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in the narration of 
those romantic events which form the groundwork of so many delightftl works.” 
The Mirror. 
“Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he 
says much in a few words.”—French Paper. 


NCE. M.A. 


“A very useful educational work.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Tt affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. The author 
being gifted with a philosophical mind anda classical taste, the subjects, though 
treated in a detached, are far from being treated in a dry and unentertaining man- 
ner.” —The Times. 

“ Extremely useful to the young as helps to learning, and to the old as helps to 
memory.”—The Economist. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, by JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 
Or either of them will be sent postage free by the Publisher at 4d. each extra. 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CROCKFORD, of 103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, on Wednesday, the Ist day of August, 1849, 











